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DW Who hall binn his LITTLE WO R JI 


viſited but by few, and deſcribed by none, I 
thought it incumbent on me io tale ſuch Notes as 
might thereafter give an adequate Idta of the State 
and Face of the Country, to the Curious of my 
Friends and Acguaintance. To render the Narra- 
tive leſs diy, I have interſperſed ſeveral claffical 
Remarks and Quotations ; and for the Sake of my 


female Acquaintance, I have vey and lite- 


rally tranſlai a tem. 


In the Progreſs of the ſame Tour, I viſited the 


Wands of Sicily and Malta, theſe indeed are Coun= 
tries better known ; and yet, on comparing this A- 


count with others, I cannot deem it ſo wholly devoid 


of 


RAVELLING alt a Part of el, 


A 4 


WP 
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7 Novelty as not to give ae litile Information, 
ſame little Entertainment. | 


As this Book 4s a confined Publication, ſolely de- 
dicated to the Amuſement of a Friend, I ſhall ex- 
pea, that if any fantaſtical Flight, any whimfical 


| Expreſſion, ſhould force a Smile ſhall expe that | 


partial, recollecting Friendſhip, give it the Turn 
ef Complacency : Theſe few Pages, the wild Off- 


ſpring of often a fatigued, often a diſtempered 0 


Brain, are. not to be more ſeverely ſcrutinized than 
a ſocial Converſation ; for when T arrived at my 
evening Stage, I retired to relate to my Friend the 
Tale of the Day, and the following Pages are fim- 
50 copied from thoſe genuine hafty Papers, The o- 

riginal- Manuſcript is interſperſed with various 
Sketches of intereſting Spots and Antiquities, on . 
which I ſbruld otherwiſe have been more explicit , 
but I believe I need nat apologize for e rather 
t Brevity apologize for the Reft. | 
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ROMAN STATE. 
PIxAsTRIxA, April 27th, 1772. 
ICEM” HE Sun had juſt gilded the high- 
T +7 ermoſt Stone of the noble Amphi- 
Me theatre of Flavius, when we paſſed 
* it, immediately left the high Road, 


and by a leſs beaten Track, ſtruck over the vaſt 
Plain of Rome; ſcarcely had we reached the 


neighbouring Mountains, wher. the Scene be- 


came broken and pictureſque, beyond the Wiſh 
of the moſt luxurious Eye ; about Four in the 
Afternoon we arrived at Pilaſtrina, better 
known by its antient Name Prenefee : It is 
placed on the extreme Point of a Branch of the 
Appennines, ſhooting forth into a moſt exten- 

A hve 


C © Þ 
five and highly cultivated Plain ; this Peculia- 
rity of Situation makes it a moſt beautiful Point 
of View, for many Miles; 3; And i in return regales 
it with Proſpects, as various as extenſive; at 
the ſame Time, its Altitude and Want of Shel- 
ter lay it open to the Tramontane Winds, 
which ruſtling from the ſnowy Summits of the 
Appennines, cool e'en the 8 Cheek of 


Summer. 


and Juvenal— _ 


|| Who fears, or ever fear d the Shock, 


On cold Pranefte's dreary Rock ? 


This as well as moſt other Places, is fond- 
of throwing its Antiquity back as far as the 
Trojan War; ſome ſay, it was founded by Præ- 
neſtus, Son of Ulyſſes and Circe; Plutarch ſays, by 


another, Son called Telegonus, who built ahd 
named the Place nano, which the Barbariſm of 


vulgar Pronunciation gradually drew into Præ- 

nete. Virgil gives the Honor of Founder to 

one Cæculus. 

* And: 
* Seumiii frigidum Præneſte. 

-[] Quis timet aut timuit gelida Prengfe tuinam? 
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And great Præneſtes, Founder Cæcullis, 


Who ſprung from ulcan, rul'd the ruſtic 
Tribe. 


The modern Town is ſtill Replete with Vef- 
tiges of its antient Grandeur: near the Centre 
| of the Town are the Remains of five Antient 
i Columns, the Capitals of four. of them, of a 
fine compoſite Order, and a little above is a 
Piece of antient Wall, with two very rich Co- 
rinthian Pilaſters, and over the whole Place are 
ſcattered, many Fragments and Remains of 
Antiquity ; but by much the moſt Remarkable 
are thoſe of the famous Temple of Fortuna Pri- 
mogenita. Says Silius Italicus. 


3 || Praneſte ſanctified by th' hallow'd Mount 
4 | Of Fortune. 


19 Trace the Remains of this Temple, they will 
| t be found very well to coincide with the Ex- 
| preſſion jugis, for indeed the whole Side of 
1 the Mountain muſt have been hallow'd Ground. 
_ A 2 | Four 
| | „Nec Prænęſtinæ Foundator defuit urbis 

4 Vulcano genitum pecore inter agreſtia Regem 


1 Inventumque focis omnis ids credidit tas) 
| Cæcului. 


Fortuna Pramefte jugir, 
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5 Four Terraces were raiſed one above the Other, 
| on the Declivity of the Mountain, the loweſt 
| Terrace being the longeſt, the next ſhorter, 
. and thus on Piramidically to the Vertex, where 
42 ſtood the high Fane of the Goddeſs; theſe Ter- 
5 races were faced with Walls of about thirty 
| Feet Altitude, of diverſe Matter and Decora- 


tion ; the lowermoſt is of Brick, ornamented 
with Niches ; the ſecond Wall 1s perforated 


with Arches, adorned with Pilaſters; the third 
is of the Opus Reticulatum, or Net Work, and 
bears the Appearance of having been incruſted; 
the fourth, and laſt of which, there are any 
| Remains, is of hewn Stone: It was in this 
{. Temple, as we learn from ® Pliny, that the 
| Moſaic Pavement was firſt made Ute of. 
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KINGDOM of NAP LES. 


Mor rzcAsINO, April the 3 iſt. 

HE Cock juſt hail'd the Dawn, the Sky 

was grey, the divers Objects of the vaſt 

Plain below balf glimmered tothe Sight, when 


we 


* Lithoſtrata pavimenta Captivere jam ſub Sylla par-. 
vulis certe, 


Cruſtis extat Hodieque quod in Fortunæ delubro Præ- 
nefle fecit. 


„% 


. we deſcended from Præneſte. Our Road lay 


_ - through a Country moſt beautifully contraſted 


by a flowery Chain of Vallies, twiſted and 
winding amidft cloudcapt Mountains; the Rich- 
neſs of Soil and Cultivation in theſe Bottoms 
was beyond Idea; and what ſeem'd moſt ſurpri- 
zing, thro” a vaſt Tract of theſe luxuriant la- 
boured Vales, not an Houſe, ſcarcely an Hut 


was to be ſeen: The Country People, fearful 
of the bad Air, occaſioned by the ſtagnated 


Water, pent up Vapours and ſtrong Exhalations 
in theſe deep Vallies, flock to ſmall Towns, 
placed on the Declivity of the Hills. It was 
obſervable with reſpect to the Peaſants, that 
the Women went bare Foot, while the Men 
were all well and cleanly ſhod; they ſeemed a a 
happy, honeſt, hard working People; nor could 


there EV a better Proof of it, than that we met 


not with a Beggar during the whole Journey; 
whereas on the high Roads of Taly, a Traveller 
is greeted with the Moanof half the Vilage, e- 
very Poſt he arrives at. The ſecond Day, late 
in the Evening we Arrived at Caſino; near it 
are ſome few Fragments of a Temple, and 
ſmall Amphitheatre ; twelve Years ago, a Stone 


was found there, and is now depoſited in the | 


Convent of Monte Caſino, with this Inſcripti- ' 
510 Ek | on, 


Wr 
8 . 
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on. Ummidia C. T. Quadratillz-Amphithe- 
© atrum et Templum Calſinatibus ſua cer 
fecit.“ 


From the little Town of Caſino, you have 
three Miles of very ſteep Aſcent to the Convent 
of that Name; we delivered our Letter of Re- 
commendation, when one of the Order very 
politely offered us his Services —The Convent 
is of vaſt Extent, its Church is very large and 
richly incruſted with the moſt precious Stones 
and Marbles, but both the Architecture and 


Incruſtation, are of the worſt Taſte; it poſſeſſes 


ſeveral good Pictures, chiefly of the Neapolitan 
School; of which the fineſt is a large Pic- 
ture over the great Door, repreſenting the 
Sanctification of Saint Benedetto the Founder, 
by Luca Giordano. la the Refectory is a moſt 
noble and large Picture of the Miracles of the 
Loaves and Viſhes, by Baſſan; and in the pri- 
vate Apartments of the Convent, among ſeveral 
other good old Pictures, is a ſine Holy Family 
of Raphael: In the Library is a Chair quite 
perfect, of oriental red Marble, of moſt excel- 
lent Workmanſhip ; ſaid to be of the Times of 
Auguſtus. This is ſuppoſed to be one of the 


richeſt and moſt powerful Convents in Taly. A 


Word 
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Word with reſpect to its Inſtitution, The Com- 
munity confiſts of near eighty Religious, all of 
noble Birth, and a Father Abbe, whoſe Office, 
dureth-fix Years; at the End of which he returns 
to a private Station in the Order, and another 
is thence choſen in his Room: The Father is 
by his Office firſt Baron of the Kingdom of 
Naples; and if Honour ſhould attend Power and 
Riches, pre-eminence of Place is juſtly lis: 
For the Convent numbers, from the lofty Pin- 
nacle where it ſtands, fix and thirty Villages, 
which with the adjacent Lands belong to them, 
and are ſubject to their feodal Juriſdiction in its 
greateſt Extent, beſides various Poſſeſſions in 
Calabria, and other Parts of Ttaly. They are 
obliged by their Inſtitution to Hoſpitality; eve- 
ry Traveller, poor or rich, hath a claim to Bed 
and Board for three Days, in a ſtyle of Magni- 
ficence and Commodity according to his Rank. 
We dined in a private Apartment with the Fa- 
ther, who ſhewed us the Convent; our Dinner 
conſiſted of nine Diſhes, of moſt excellent 
Cookery ; voluptuous Anchorites! Every Kind 
of Trade, recommended by Neceſſity or Plea- 
ſure, is carried on within their Walls: Laſt 
Carnival I am informed, they had Muſici there 
to divert them with Operas, They go any 

1 where 
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' where within the limits of Italy, whenever they 
chooſe ; they are in nothing reſtricted, as other 
Orders; they Hunt, they Shoot, indeed what do 
they not do? there were but thirty Religious 
of the eighty at the Convent when I viſited it; 4 
going up to the Convent, I was deſired to ob- 
ſerve an Impreſſion in the Rock, made by the 
Knee of St. Benedetto, when he ſaid his Prayers 
there; I expected a moſt perfect Intaglioofa Knee 
but muſt own was diſapointed. By the Bye, 
| theſe reverend Fathers being obliged to entertain 
all who chuſe to Honour them with their Com- 
| pany, have taken Care to render the Paſſage 
| through their Domain, ſo difficult as well to 
obviate any Temptation their good Cheer 
might offer; more Pains are taken here to de- 
ſtroy the Roads, than in any other Fart of Italy 
to mend them. | 
e eee e e ee 
| ARIANO, May 13th, 
THe ſeventh Day we arrived at Naples; a 
j few Days afterwa:ds Mr. I joining us, 
we engaged a. Muleteer, and immediately ſet 
forward towards Appulia, a Horſe falling ſick, 
we the firſt Day only made ſixteen Miles, 
througha very rich flat Country. The Cultiva- 
tion might in ſomè Parts be termed even Tri- 


ple, 
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ple, Fruit-Trees ſupporting Feſtoons of Vines, 
afforded in this Climate, a by no means nox- 
tous Shade to various forts of Grain; to obviate 
any Accident to their Fruit Trees, they ſubſti- 
tute the Hoe to the Plough-Shear, and turn the 
Furrow by manual Labour; the Men and Wo- 
men promiſcouſly working in the Field; the 
ſevereſt Toils of Agriculture are in this Country 
common to both Sexes. The ſecond Day we 
paſſed Avellino, antiently called Auellinume It 
is no deſpicable Town, and the Approach to it 
througha long Avenue of exceeding large Pop- 
lars, is moſt noble; it is fituated in a Bottom 
ſurrounded by very high Mountains, covered 
with Woods; we -din'd there, and the ſame - 
Evening reached Mirabella; having paſſed a 
rich mount{nfous Country and very populous, 
If one may judge from the Number of the Vil- 
lages, no ſingle Houſe, and ſcarcely an Hut 
being to be ſeen. At Day break leaving Mi- 
rabella, we ſtill continued mounting and de- 
ſcending the Ridgesof the Appennines, abound- 
ing much in Corn, little in Cattle; the Proſpect 
was every where on a vaſt and ſtriking Scale, 
highly contraſtedwithHill and Dale, of which 
not a Spot eſcapes the Vigilance of the Coun- 
trymen, ſave now and then a towering ſnow- 


clad 
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clad Rock, which raifing its huge Head unto 
the ſeventh Heaven, ſeemed to diſdain all Com- 
merce with Man. The Rivers here are by no 
Means, either ſo profitable or ornamental as in 
tamer plain Countries; they are unpaſſable 
Torrents which lay waſte the Country, or mere 
Beds of Gravel, according to the Accidents of 
Weather and Seaſon. In the Evening we arri- 
ved at Arian, (the antient Ara Juni,) ſituated 
on the Pinnacle of an exceeding high Mountain; 
an extenſive Town, of a moſt ſingular Appear- 


ance from the Grottos, cut one above another 


on the Side of the Hill, which being fortified 
with Doors, form tolerable Habitations for the 
poorer Inhabitants. Nine Miles to the South 
of Ariano is the famous Lake of Anſanto. 


A ſpot there is 1'th' Midſt of Ttaly, 
Shaded by the Appenines huge Top and 


known, 


And Fam'd thro' diſtant Parts, Ampſanctus' 
Vale: 


On 


Eſt locus Itallæ in medio ſub montibus altis 
Nobilis et fama multis memoratus in oris, 
Ampſanct i valles, denſis hunc frondibus atrum 

VUrget utrinque latus nemoris, medioque fragoſas 
Pat ſonitum ſaxis et to to vertice torrens. irg. 
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On either fide impends a gloomy Grove, 
- PI'th' Midſt a Torrent dathing from above, 
| Rolls with deep Murmers thro' the rocky 
WM.... 
7... SAS RSRDSRE 
Foa, May 16th, 1773. 
FiFrTEEN Miles from Ariano commences the 
large Foreſt of Bovino, ſet apart for the Chace 
of His Sicilian Majeſty ; leaving which we en- 
tered on a hilly-Down of rich Paſture, from the 
Brow of which, at thirty Miles Diſtance, we 
had a fine Proſpect of the Adriatic, looking 
over an immenſe Plain, beautifully chequered 
with Corn, Paſturage and Villages; nearly in 
the Center of this Plain ſtands Foggia, a pretty 
provincial Town, containing ſome few Gentry; 
on our Arrival, finding a Fair there, and no- 
minally the Greateſt in the Kingdom, for live 
Stock of all Kinds, we determined to reſt there 
a Day or two; the Cattle were not very nu». 
merous, {mall and out of order; the Horſes 
haye in General the happy Quality of Vice 
without Spirit. From Foggia towards the Sea, 
- you look on the towering Mount Gargano, 
not a little noted in [taly for its Chapel and 
Grotto of, I forget what Saint; ſtretching forth 
into the Sea: It forms the great Gulph of Man- 


fredonia. 
* Appulian 
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* Appulian Garganus ſhoots forth amidſt 
The Adriatic Waves. Virg. 


It ſtands ſolitary, aloof from the other 
Mountains, which border this Plain; open, 
alone, expoſed ;—it was a ſtriking and well 
choſen deſcriptive mme wk a | ory 


', Seaſon, That 


+ Gargans labours now with all his Cs. 
Horace. 


Fifteen Miles to the North-Weſt of Foggia, 
lies the Town of Lucera, which the Romans 
were marching to relieve, when they fell into 


the Ambuſcade, in the Caudine Forks. 
| | MoLrzTa, May the 19th. 
- What a vaſt! what a level Plain! Miles 
and Miles we travelled on, and the Horizon 
i ſeemed to fly before our Horſes Heads; at 
thirty Miles Diſtance from Foggia, we found | 
| a ſingle Houſe, with no other Accomodation 
| than dirty Straw ; the next Morning we con- 
tinued our Journey over the Plain (a waſte | 
Down, {potted here and there with Acres of 
various 


* Appulus Adriacus exit Garganus in undas. Virg. 
t Quefceta Gargani Laborant. Har. 
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various Kinds of Grain) eight Miles from our 

Neſt, we arrived at and paſſed the POfanto, 

better known by the antient Name Aufidus - 

Spight of the Poets, this River when we paſſed 

it, was but a tame and muddy Stream ; and 
yet Horace ſays, 


* And thus the horned Aufidus doth roll, 

Where thro Appulian Daunus Realm he pour, 

When raging from his boiſtrous Source, he 
threats en. 


A dreadful Deluge to the laboured Field. 
And again, 


+ Snatch'd with the moulder'd Bank away, 
Of rapid Aufidus the Prey. 


The Truth is, that Rivers in this Country 
may come under any Predicament, according 
to Circumſtances of Seaſon. Having pafſeÞ 
this famous River, we entered on the memo- 
rable Field of Carne, the moſt level and for- 
ming Part of the moſt extenſive Plain, Jever 


beheld 3 


* Sic Tauriformis volvitur Aufidus.. 


Qua Regna Dauni præfluit Appuli, 
Cum ſævit horren damque cultis 
Diluviem minitatur ægris. 


Cum ripa ſemel avolſos ſerat Aufidiu acer. 


[ 14 ] 
beheld: It was here that, in the ſecond Punic 
War, Hamibal routed: and deſtroyed almoſt 
the whole Roman Army, under the Command 
of Terentius Varro. Four Miles from the Au- 
fidus we reached Barletta, antiently called 
Barduli; a well built ſea-port Town, formerly 
tollerably fortified, . but the Walls are now 
in ruin, and nothing in decent Repair but the 
Caſtle ; there ſeems to be but bad riding for 
Veſſels of Burthen, and even ſmall Boats may 
be much expoſed : in the Market-place is an 
antique coloſſal imperatorial Statue, but not 
of fine Workmanſhip. 


From Barletta we reached Trani, likewiſe 
a-ſea-port Town. It carries its Antiquity as 
far back as the Trojan War, claiming Hren- 
nus the Son of Diomede for its Founder, who 
called it Bremum. Trajan rebuilt and aug- 
mented it : and from that Epoch it bore the 
Name of Trajanopolis, for Brevity's Sake it 
was afterwards called Trajani, and at preſent 
Trani: The ſame Day we paſſed another ma- 
ritime Town called Biſcelio; and from Biſcelio 

late in the Evening arrived at Molfeta. 


The Country we paſſed between Barletta 
| and 


[ 8 7 

and Malfeta: was exceedingly” rich in various 
Sorts of Corn and Vines; Almond; Pomegra- 
nate Trees and Olives, being at random-Dif- 
tances, reared in the ſame Field with the 
Barley and Wheat. I never ſaw any Thing 
which ſo much reſembled the antique Accuracy 
in-Building, as in theſe ſmall maritime Towns. 
They are. built of a Kind of hard Stone, (or 
kat e une ve. Marble than Stones) ſo well and 
truly fitted together, that there is almoſt Room 
to doubt, whether they make ufe of any Ce- 
ment; the Houſes are as naſty and inconvenient 
within, as they appear handſome; and well- 
built from without. 'The Road from Naples 
as far as Barletta is very good, for which the 
Public is obliged to the King's liking the 
Chace of Bovino; as it is obliged for the Road 
from Naples to Rome, to His Majeſty's being 
married; — Kings in theſe Regions are not 
Kings of the People, but the People, People 
of the Kings. 

b e e a- enk = üer deR 


BARI, May 2oth. 


 * * SCARCELY had the Sun from the Moun- 


tain's Top ſummoned ren to Life, when 
"we 


* Giminy Gominy for Mr, B W——, F. R. S. 
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we hailed her, as yet an nncertain Maſs riſing 
to Exiſtence ; ſay not, ſhe was, when buried 
in the cold Womb of Night,—no !—Sound 
exiſts not to the Deaf, nor luxurious Meats to 
the Taſteleſs: the Sun itſelf to the blind, lives 
but in its genial Warmth; and to Nature loft 
in Darkneſs and in Nothingneſs; Night is the 
| Shroud of Death! The Country was in the 
ſame Richneſs of Cultivation as the preceding 
Day ; but the Road moſt inſufferably bad ; 
more than once our crazy Equipage fail'd, * 
when being obliged to deſcend, we were well 
ſouſed by a Rain which fell in very Torrents; 
I could not help thinking of Horace, who in 
the Account of his Journey into theſe Parts, 
much complains of like Impediments ; ſays he, 
Þ Tir'd out, as Travellers well might be, 
who'd paſt 
So many Miles; and thoſe moſt rugged, made 
By Rain ftill worſe; to Rubum thence we 
came, x! 
The next Day brighten'd, but the Road 
grew worſe, 
Een till we touch'd on Baris fiſhy Coaſt. 


t Inde Rubum feſſi pervenimus utpote longum 
Carpentes iter et factum corruptius imbri. 
Poſtera tempeſtas melior; via pejor aduſque, 
Bari mania piſcoſi. Her, Lib. I. I. 5, 
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And indeed it is finely fituated for Fiſhing 
enjoying a very flat ſandy Shore; it hath a ves 
ry good little Port for ſmall Veſſels, but I faw 
no Place wherethoſeof Burthen might meet with 
the ſame Shelter and Security, This Town is 
the provincial Capital for many Miles round, 

which from it bear the Title of Terra di Bart 
and is moreover the Seat of an Archbiſhop. 
The Town. (large for this Part of the World) 
bears a decent Appearance from without, but 
within Doors ſtill affords the ſame nauſeous 
Scene of Dirt and Vermin as the neighbouring 
Places; the beſt and moſt habitable Houſes are 
negligently left to Cobwebs and every kind of 
Filth. There is nothing remarkable in the 
Town, fave the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, a go- 
thic Building in which are mixed ſome few At- 
tempts at the Grecian Taſte; ſeyeral antique 
granite Columns are madeuſe of in the Building, 
but the odd Capitals which are poſted on them, 
[think, even attempted Ridicule could ſcarcely 

have ſurpaſſed : under the Cathedral is a ſubte- 
' raneous' Church, well worth looking into for its 
Oddity ; the Ceiling is allp ainted, and by ſome 
maſterly Hand; we thought it ſavoured of the 
School of Calabreſe. In proportion as we were 


diſtant from Naples, we found the F emales of a 
B lefs 
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leſs hedious Race; the Breed in theſe Parts, is 


my not diſguſting even to an 3 1 


2 May — 208 
Having reſte ] one Day at Bari, we coaſted 


on to Mola, through the ſame rich cultivated 
Courſe as before; from Mola the Earth ſeemed 


leſs Fertile and leſs Laboured, till we reached 


Polignano, near which commenced an extenſive 
Olive Grove, ſhading ſome fine Wheat and 


Barley; in the Midft of the Grove, ſtands a 


Monument with an Infcription in remembrance 
of Amity reſtored between the Inhabitants of 


Polignana, and another Sea-Port called Monopo- 


ii, fituated at the Exit of the Grove: all theſe 
Sea-Ports are ſmal} Towns of much the fame 
Size and Appearance; if any perhaps Monopoli 
may bear the Palm: The Ports are not proper 


Bt for Ships of any Burthen, nor is it neceſſary, as 


both the Legiſlation and Prejudice are profeſ- 
ſed Enemies to Trade; they are fortified by a 
fingle Wall, weak and out of repair ; nor doth 
it ſignify; as they have no more formidable E- 
nemy to oppoſe than a Skift of Moors; we lay- 
ed at Monopoli, and the next Day proceeded 


on through a Country of Olives, Corn and fome 


few Vines to the Torre d' Amazzo, where we 
fops 


{ 
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ſtopt to view the Ruins of the antient Town of 
Egnatia; there are little Remains ſave of the 
Walls, the Circuit of which is very conſpicu- 
ous, and ſome Wells ; now waſhed into by the 
Sea; which ſeems ſomewhat to have encroached 
on this Coaſt. We learn from Horace that they 
had their Superſtition and Miracles in theſe 
Parts in Times of Yore, as well as to Day. 


- © Built in Deſpight of Adria's angry Wave, 
hen Gnatia greeted us, and made us ſmile 
With pious Tales of Frankincenſe, con- 
ſumm'd 
On — Sacred Hearth, without the Fires 
Ai 
Appellas the Judæan may believe — not I. 


From the Torre d' Amazzo we wandered in a 
moſt extenſive Foreſt, till very late in the Even- 
ing, when we ftruck into a moſt noble old 
Olive Ground, belonging to the Francavilla Fa- 
mily, in whoſe Caſtle finding a fingle miſerable 
Matraſs, we all threw ourſelves upon it and 
Slept, as Morpheus himſelf, The next Morn- 

ing 


- 


* dehinc Gnatia lymphis 

I ratis extructa dedit riſuſq; jocoſque, 

Dum ffamma ſine thura liqueſcere limini ſacro 
Perſua dere cupit, credat judæus Apellas 

Non Ego. Horace. 5 


0 

ing the Foreft recoramenced, when having pur- 
ſued our Fract in it, for about five Hours, we 
gained Brindiſi, whoſe antient Name Brundu- 
fium (as Strabo informs us) was derived from 
the Word Brente/con, which in the antient Lan- 


guage of the Country, ſignified a Stag's- Head; 


to which he obſerves, that the Place much re- 
ſembles. | 


The Town is fituated in the Depth of a nar- 
row Bay, running far into the Land; within this 
Bay are many ſmaller, formed by the jutting 
out of ſmall Promontories, or Necks of Land; 


at the Entrance of the outer Bay, are two or 


three ſmall Iſlands, on one of which is a very 
ſtrong Fortreſs; theſe Iflands ſecure a fafe ri- 
ding to Veſſels, which, if the Port was properly 
cleared, might enter even into the lefler or in- 
nermoft Harbours. This Town, a fmall dirty 
Sea-port, with few Merchants and fewer Gen- 
try, was antientl the Name of Brundu- 
um, a moſt $ and known City it car- 


ried its Antiquity as far back as a Colony of 
Cretans, who after the 7. rgjan War, ſettled in 
this Part of Fah, and were its Founders ; Stra- 
bo carries its Origin and Antiquity much high- 

er, when he _ a 12 at * Time the 
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« Partheniot# and Pofleffion of Taranto, this 
« City was the flouriſhing Capital of all Ng 


& ſapia.” This is the Place famous for the 
Defence of Pompey againſt Cæſar; this'is the 
Place to which was directed and where ended 
the Appian Way; this was the Goal of Horace's 
Journey, of which he hath given us fo humour- 
ous and elegant a Deſcription ; on this Shore the 
Aſhes of a Germanicus, and Tears of an Agrip- | 
pina, firſt kifſed their native Soil, Here (ſome 
few Years before) the Tongue-of Tully poured 
forth his Bleſſings on his native Land, called 
from the Pains of Exile, by the united Accla- 
mations of Rome, exulting in Gratitude and 
Freedom; how few revolving Years elapſed 
'twixt either on tremble ye great Ones of 
the Earth. 
* 1 © OTRANTo, May 27th. 
Fro Nn we putſued our Tra, in a 
| Foreſt of Ever-greens, for about eight Miles, 
when the Country becamè tolerably rich in 
Corn, Oil and Wine; the Vines not pendant 
from Elm to Elm, but low and ſtandard Trees, 
as in France. In the Evening we arrived at 
Lecce, (the antient Aletium) a large handſome 
Town, about eight Miles from the Coaſt; it 
| | is 


” 


( a2 ) 
is chiefly built of a Kind of Stone, which freſh 
from the Quarry, is ſo ſoft that it may be 
worked with a Knife, expoſed to the Air,-it 
gradually hardens; till in fine it becomes of 
ſufficient Durity to anſwer all the Purpoſes of 
Builder; this Quality gives great Advantage 
to the Architects, -which indeed they have not 
neglected; there is ſuch a Profuſion of Work- 
manſhip within and without every Church and 


other large Building, as I never beheld before: 


The Taſte of Architecture is very uncommon 
to other Places, and I muſt own moſt ingeni- 
ouſly Vile: At Lecce fifty different ſorts, of 
Capitals, Friezes, and entire Orders are to be 
ſeen, and (Thanks to the Gods) to be ſeen no- 
where elſe. As a Sample of theſe Peculiari- 


ties, be remembered, a Shaft of a Column, 


conſiſting of Cuſhions, placed one on the other; 
and the Capitals of a Plume of Feathers, che 
Bothos ! here and there, in the Churches, are 
to be ſeen Pictures of Soliment and his tawdry 
School; large as this Place is, it bears no Pro- 
portion to the Number of Convents, of which 
there are thirty- ſix, and many of them _ 
rich, and profuſey . 


From Lecce, we gan! our Journey heh 
a plain 


6 


a plain open Country, undiverfied by other Ob- 
jects than a few ſtragling Olives; and in the 
Evening of the ſame Day, we arived at Otranto, 
where we found an Order at the Gate, to pro- 


ceed immediately to the Archbiſhop's TUES, 
for whom we had Letters, | 


Otranto, antiently called Hydruntium, is the 
moſt wretc hed and ſmalleſt Place, that ever 
- bore the Title of Town; its Claim to the Rank 
of Capital of the large Tract of Country which 
bears its Name, is founded on its Antiquity, 
and former Wealth and Power ; its preſent Ti- 
tle to Pre-eminence, is certainly but weak: It is 
a ſmall dirty Sea-Port, fortified by a Fort and 
Caſtle, both of little Force. The Palace of the 


Archbiſhop is the only decent Building in the 


Town, but nothing ſtriking, ſave from the no- 
ble and ingenuous Hoſpitality of its Lord ; the 
firſt who hath recalled to my Miad the old 
Gretian Stories of generous, friendly and diifin- 
tereſted Reception: Otranto may however 

boaſt a beautiful Situation, the Sea ſending 
forth many ſmall romantic Bays into the Coun- 
try ; the Level of which for a Mile or two 
round the Town, is very much diverſified and 
broken, and covered with Gardens of Oranges; 


B 4 in 
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5 in ſhort, all the Variety of Fruits proper to 2 


warm Climate. 
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HavinG ftaid two Days at Otranto, the 
Captives of the Archbiſhop's Hoſpitality and 
Humour, we proceeded on to the extreme 
Promontory of Tah, call'd the Capo di Leuca : 
The intermediate Country produces Corn, Oil, 
Tobacco, Cotton and Wine; the laft in a ſmall 
Quantity, but very ſtrong and well Flavoured, 
the Capo di Leuca, formerly called the Prom 
| Iopigium, | is a lofty but not a very bold of ftri- 
ing Promontory; the Clift not being abrupt, 
but ſhelving rather gradually AP, the Sea: 
where antiently ſtood the Temple of Minerva, 
now ſtands a ſmall Convent and Church, ſacred 
to the Madona; there are ſome Fragments of 
of old Wall near the Church, but neither of a 
Form nor Workmanſhip, which might give 
Probability to the Idea, that they were Remains 
of the Temple. 


The next Morning we left the Cape; and 
pafing through a Country of much the ſame | 
Soil and Cultivation as the preceding Day, a- 
1 at Gallipoli. 


From 
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From Mount Gargano to the extreme Point 
or Heel of Italy, is a perfect Plain, extending 
from the Sea-ſhore into the Country, more ar 
leſs, on the Average, about twenty Miles; there 
bounded by the Apennines or ſome ſtragling 
branch thereof: along the Coaſt, and for me 
Miles into the Country, the Soil is in general 
exceedingly rockey but nevertheleſs fertile; 
the Rocks being in moſt Parts covered by a 
Foot of rich Mould, the Cultivation of which 
has been by no Means neglected; we found 
the Inhabitants as honeſt as they could be, in a 
Country where exceſhve Itch for Gain is the 
ruling Paſſion, and no Means employed to the 
Attainment thereof reproachable: From the 
higheſt to the loweſt, it is honourable to over- 
reach; and there is not'a more contemptuous 
Term than (Minckione or) the Name of being 
cheated; when Honour and Profit concur in 
their Attack, it muſt neceſſarily be irreſiſtable; 


the Conſequence is ready, there is not a Man 


in the Country but would pick your Pocket if 
if he could. We found the lower Claſs of Peo- 
ple very civil and obliging, when treated with 
Familiarity ; the Inns indeed were defirous of 
taking Advantage of the happy Chance of an 


Engliſhman's Arrival, but their utmoſt Exorbi- 


tancy 


tancy would be deemed cheap on the great 
Roads of Italy; add to this, that they were 
much ſuperior in Accommodation of every 
Kind, Every Perſon of ſuperior Rank in 

Liſe, whom Accident or our Letters introdu- 
ced qs to, ſhewed us the greateſt Attention and 
Hoſpitality. One very ftriking Thing to a 
Traveller through this Country, is the Oddity 
of the Religion; it is, Chriſtianity without Chriſt, 
who is ſcarcely ever named or thought of; eve- 
ry one hath his favourite Saint on whom he 
places his ſole Reliance; dates all his good For- 
tune from him, and lays his ill Luck to the 
reſt; whom, at every unfortunate Rub, he cur- 
ſes moſt heartily. The Virgin Mary too is in 
general Repute, but for the KING of Hos rs, 
they put him in the State of a weak, earthly 
Monarch, who doth nothing without the pre- 
vious Aſſent and Advice of his firſt Miniſter; 


which Pre-eminence of Place each gives to his 
own particular Patron, and plays the Champi- 


on to prove his Superiority in Miracles, to all 
whatever; not excepting thoſe of the Goſpel it- 
ſelf : 1 aſked a ſenſible Man, whether theſe 
Saintiſts gave Omnipreſence to their Patrons, 
and if not, how they could ſuppoſe that they 
ſhould | liſten to them at every different Time 

and 


bw. 


© Wb 

and Place: He reſolved my Queſtion with, 
« as a King gives a Petition into the Hands of 
« his Secretary, ſo they ſuppoſe that Chri/ 
* ſtands on the Watch, and advertiſes St, An- 
4 cine or others, of the particular Buſineſs of 
the Day, which is to paſs through their re- 


*« ſpective Offices, and be diſpatched for his 


* ſigning, 


The Thirtieth of May we arrived at Galli- 
poli, known to the Antients under the Names 
of Callipolis and Anxa,) a ſmall Town covering 
a little Iſland connected with the Terra Firma, 
by an handſome Stone Bridge; it is well built, 
and inhabited chiefly by mercantile People, 
who ſettle here for the Conveniency of the Oil 
Trade; which from the neighbouring Provinces 
is drawn to, and Center, in this little Town: 
Ships of all Nations, more particularly Engliſh, 
take off the Oil ſet apart for Exportation; laſt | 
Year there were three or four and forty Engliſh ' 


Veſſels, which came to load at this Port: There 
is moreover a Manufacture of Muſlins, from 


the Cotton of the Country, which forms no 
inconfiderable Branch of Commerce, The 
Churches in the Town are of a bad Taſte of 


Architecture, as are all public Buildings 1 in this 


Part 
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Part of Italy, heavy charged with a Profufion 
of minute Work ; in ſhort the very Reverſe of 
that Simplicity which characterized the Greck 
Orders in their Antieat pure Taſte. The Ca- 
thedral is rich in Paintings of Giordano, Cata- 
lana, and Copolo, (or Coypel) who was a Na- 
tive of this Place, and really a maſterly Ar- 
tiſt. | | 4 


This Town, from Situation, might be deem- 
ed capable of ſtanding a Seige, was not the 
Caſtle ſo ingeniouſly placed, that the Town 
muſt ever be between it and the Enemy; and 
moreover there are certain Rocks about one 
hundred and fifty Yards from the Iſland, under 
the Covert of which, a Bomb-ketch might lay 
and bombard the Town, withour its being ca- 
pable of the leaſt Reſiſtance; you have from 
hence, a fine View of the Gulph of Taranto, but 
the Eye is not ſtrong enough to reach the oppo · 
fite Shore of Calabria: The Gulph begins from 
the Capo de Leuca. Atneas ſays, * we leave 
the ſuſpected Lands,” (namely of Brindiſi and 
ak where Diomede and other Greeks had 

. 


. pq linguimus av. 
Hine finus Herculet, (fi vera eſt fama Tarenti 
Cernitur. Virg. Lib 2 
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ſettled,) « Hence we beheld Tarentum's. ſpread- 
* ing Bay.“ _ 
Tar ro, June 6th. 

The fourth of this Month we left Gallipoli, 
and paſſing through a Country poſſeſſing 
ſome little Corn, Oil and Wine, but chieffy a 
wafte Down ſcattered with fweer Her bs nd 
Ever-greens, we came to a ſtall walled Town, 
called Vitramo; the next Day we paſſed ſeve- 
ral ſmall Villages, *nhabited by Greeks and A. 
banteſe, who retain their original Language, and 
| of their national Cuſtoms : To the Right 
wie had a View of the antient Town Ouria, the 
oted Birth Place of Enmus, and thence termed 

| Horace the Seat of the Calabræ Pierides. 
The Country was in the fame moderate State 
of Cultivation as the preceeding Day, till we 
reached the Vale of Taranto; the antient Taren- 
tum, carrying its Origin as high as Taras, the 
Son of Neptune: it was afterwards ſeized and 
repeopled by the Partheniote, who, aſhamed of 
an Eaditation where every Object reprowetneh 


duct of one Phalanthus, fled their native Coun- 
try, Sparta, and came and ſettled in theſe Parts: 
Hence Horace calls it the' © Lasedæmonian Te a- 
rehtum.”” and again. ws 
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'. III ſeek Galeſus Stream, which flows moſt 
ſweet, 
To th' wand'ring Flock, and thoſe fair 
Fields, where once 
P kalanthus reſign d. —— — 


The modern Town is ſituated on a ſmall 
Iſland, in the Entrance of a Bay, ſomething 
more than a Mile over, winding near two 
Leagues into the Country. This innermoſt 
Bay is called the Mare Piccolo, Without the 
Iſland (which is joined to either Side of the 
Continent by ſtone Bridges) is another Bay, 
formed by the Cape of St. Vito and two or 
three ſmall Iſlands. This outermoſt Bay is of 
a Form and Size, with reſpect to the inland 
Sea, which might bear the Similitude of a 
Bulk of a Bottle to its Neck : Ia this large Bay 
is good riding for Veſſels of Burthen, which 


cannot enter into the Mare Piccolo: We are 


informed indeed by Strabo, that this was the 
antient Harbour; but now, on either Side of 
the Iſland, the Paſſage is too much choaked up 


to admit any larger Veſſel than a fiſhing Boat. 


The 


* aut Lacedæ moni um Tarentum, 
Dulce Pelliti- ovibus Gale/i 

Flumen Aregnata Petam Laconi 
——_ Pha. 
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The Town of Taranto, in Itſelf, neither poſ- 
ſeſſing the Advantages of Magnificence or 


Neatneſs; from this extraordinary Situation is 
rendered the moſt delightful Habitation that 


one can imagine; nor doth it reap leſs of the 


Uſeful than of the Agreable from this happy 
Accident of Place: The Mare Piccolo at once 
ſupplies it with an aſtoniſhing Quantity and 
Variety of of the fineſt Fiſh, acceſlible even in 
the moſt tempeſtuous Weather; while aſſiſted 
by 2 happy Climate, it renders the Country al- 
moſt ſpontaneouſly productive of every Fruit 
and Vegetable that the Calls of Want, or even 
Luxury could demand: No Wonder it was fo 


noted among the Antients— the wonder is, that 


it-is not equally known and made a polite Re- 


. ſort of by the modern Italians. * ©] give Thee, 


e the fat luxuriant Soil of Taranto, for thee 
* and thy People to inhabit,” —ſaid the Ora- 
cle to Phalanthus—and Virgil, 


＋ If thoudelight'| to liſt the lowing Herd, 
Or bleating Flock, or ſee the ſcraggy Goat 


Brouze 


* Ealuptoy Tos Jura 8 7 Ts T1018 Tnpocr 
Oixnobes. 


t Lin armenta majis ſtudium vituloſque tueri, 
Aut fztus ovium aut urentes culta capellas 
Saltus et Saturi petito longinqua Taremi.— 2d. Grorgic, 
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Brouze on the . Shrub, go ſpeed 
thy Steps 

To Taramo's e Dale. 
i Theſe Bleſſings of Situation; Soil and Cli- 
nate, rendering a People rich and indolent, are 


irreſiſtable incentives to Pride and all the Vices 


of Rffeminacy. The antient Tarantines rival: 
ed even the Hbariter in Softneſs and Luxury. 
Horace calls it the · ſoft Turemtum and again 
in his Epiſtle to Mircemas, 
Fat from the buſy Scene of Royal Rant, 
I beg to loiter in the calm Karas | 

Of Tibur—or enjoy th' unwarlike Bent 

| Which lulls Taremum. 


| Arche Extreme Depth of the Mare pala, 
the antient Galeſus, or Exrotas, on 
the Banks of which, as we learned from Virgil, 
ſtood the very antient Towh of Abalta. 

+ Well I remetnber where the dark Galeſus 
Moiſtens the Glebe beneath Abatas Wall, 
Too ſeen the Coryeian Sage. * 

6 


* Mihi jam non Pregia Romy 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet aut belek. 
} Namque ſub Æbalia memini me turribus altis, 
Qua niger humectat flaventia culta-Galeſue” 
Coryeium vidiſſe ſenem, 


| 
i 
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Ihe chief Commerce of this Place is of Corn 
and Grain of divers Kinds, in which this Coun- 
try moſt richly abounds, and for which the 
French and Genceſe- are the chief foreign Trat- 


fickers: Their Manufactures are of Cottons, - 
and a ſort of Tuft, gathered from a large Shell 


Fiſh peculiar (they ſay) to thoſe Seas; of which 


they knit Gloves, Stockings and other Apparel, 
There are few, or rather no Remains of the 


- antient City, which ſtood on the Terra Firma, 


where ſtands the modern Town, contained 
antiently the Citadel alone. Before we leave 
this Place, one Word with reſpe& to the Bite of 


we Tarantula, the Effect of which I have 


known many well inſtructed Men much doubt: 
Stay ing at Taranto only two or three Days, 1 
had no Opportunity of being an Eye Witneſs to 
the Fact; applying for Information to our Con- 
ſul, and others of Credit and Underſtanding, 
the following is the Account they gave me.— 


The Animal lies chiefly in the Hedges, or 
* among Weeds in the Corn Fields, or Gar- 
« dens: The Women, who of the poorer Sort 


4 in this Country, work naked footed, are the 


% moſt expoſed, and moſt often bit; when 
bit, they are almoſt inſtantaneouſly ſeized by 
C c the 
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e the Fever; when they fall into a Kind of 
* convulſed Trance: The Mufician is imme- 
diately called for, who running over his 
*« Liſt of Tunes, which Experience has found 
proper to the/Diforder; marks attentively 
* what ſort of /Tune ſeems to catch the Pati- 
* ents Ear; as ſoon as he hath hit the particular 
„Air, the Patient falls into a convulſed Mo- 
% tion on the Bed; in a few Minutes, ſtarts up 
© and dances moſt violently, or rather jumps 
* about in odd convulſed Attitudes, but moſt 
exactly in Time; till faint and ſpent, he 
falls down bee with a profuſe Sweat; 
« after a little Repoſe, he often reiterates bis 
% Dance a ſecond, third and fourth Time, till 
t« quite exhauſted, he is put to Bed, and in a 
« ſhort Time recovers: Every Year at the 
« Period of the Bite, the Patient is ſubject to 
« a Relapſe, when he ſtrictly adheres to the 
„% former ſalutary Tune, appearing Deaf 
* to all others:“ It is the Opinion of the com- 
mon People, that they are doomed to this annual 
Dancing, till the Animal who bit them dies. 


Being informed, that Spectators were often 


admitted, who were 6 expetted in general, to 


leave 
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leave ſome Trifle, in Charity to the Patient ; I 
aſked whether the Whole might not be a well 
ated Comedy, a mere Trick to get Money? I 
was anſwered no, for that the Alms were 
trifling, and that moreover, the Patients were 
often afflicted by a Complication of other Ma- 
ladies, which rendered the Dancing dangerous, 
painful, and ſometimes even fatal to them; Ex- 
emplifying Women with Child and gouty 
Men; the Accident and Remedy, they ſaid, 
were both very common, adding, that 
there were in the Country round, many who 
made a comſortable Lively hood, merely by 
playing to People bit by the mn. 


1 „ eee, June the 10th. 
Yeſterday Morag we left Taranto and its 
rich Vale, when having paſſed the Taro, we 
ſtruck into an extenfive Wood of Firs and 
Ever-Greens, here and there patched with an 
Acre or two of Grain or Paſture. Towards 
the Evening we quitted it, and through an o- 
pen Corn Country, arrived late at Torre di 
Mare, conſiſting of a Watch Tower and Farm 
G18 nino in 9 
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| Houſe, placed _ in the Centre of the anti- 


ent Town Merapontum; the Circuit of the Walls 
of which, is evidently to be traced. —The 
next Morning we rode five Miles into the 
Country, to ſee what the Peaſants call the Ta- 
ola dei Gigant! ; it is a Ruin of ſome oblong 
| Building, ten Columns of a rude Doric ſtand in 
in one Line; five only of the oppoſite File re- 
main; they are fluted, the Diameter of the Shaft 
1s two Feet eigtheen Inches, and about five Di- 
moan an half go to the Column, which 
s more ſwelte than thoſe of Peſi, and hith a 
Baſs. The whole Building appeared to be a- 
bout ninety-two Feet long, by forty-ſix in 
Breadth : Some of the Learned have (I know 


not why) adopted the Opinion, that theſe are 


the Ruins of the Schools of Architas, who ac- 
bernard Haruce— '* meaſured the Earth 

% and Seas, and numbered the numberleſs 

- * Sands, he was a Scholar of Fythagoras, 
and as well as his Maſter, ſpent much. Time 

with the Metapartines..: Certainly nothing can 
be mote ſtriking, than a View of theſe Ruins, 
(a doten or more Pillars of a Form and Order, 

22 "which 


* Nlarte et Terre numeroque rarentis arenæ 


Menſorem cohibet Ruchytam 
Pulveis exigui. 


a 1 
which, ſpeak. them older than even the Note 
of Hiſtory, who have out-lived all their Fel- 
lows, ſeen; their laſt Duſt, as it were ſcattered 
to the Winds, and finally known the ſtrange. 
Viciſſitude of human Things, in the ſtriking 
Change of Situation, from the Buſtle of a Ton, 
to an iſolated Corn Field! From Torre di Mare, 
we proceeded to Pelicaro, here ſtood Hera- 
clea, and here now ſtand an old deſerted 
GO and five or fix miſerable Huts. 
ere auser un ue 
1 Cos NZA, June 14th, 
Leaving Pelicaro, we journeyed thro' an o- 
pen Corn Country, undiverfified by other Ob- 
. jets, than what the joyous Scene of Harveſt 
produced ; few Trees and fewer Houſes to be 
ſeen: Arriving in the Evening at a Watch 
Tower called Ryffita, ſituated on a moſt roman- 
tic towring Chft; we there met the jovial 
Troop' of Reapers, with whom a Scarcity of 
Room obliged me to ſet up all Night; to, in 
ſome Meaſure, take the Bee's Honey with his 
Sting; I determined to divert"myſelf with this 


ny Inconvenience,—] treated them to the 
G-g Number 
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Number of thirty, with Wine and Tobacco; 
in high good Humour with their Cheer, they 
regaled me with a Dance; two at a Time 
ſtarted up to the Tune of two Voices and two 
Guittars, at Intervals relieved by others ; the 


exact Time they danced in, and groteſque 
Attitudes they aſſumed, were moſt diverting: 
and ftriking : One might find amongſt them, 


every Figure of the antient Baſſo Relievos of 
Satyrs and Fauns : Their Dance was a Kind of 
Jig; their Hands, Head, and in ſhort every o- 


ther Part to the full, as much employed as 


their Feet. The next Morning, travelling a- 
long the Coaſt, ſometimes climbing over huge 
unwieldy Rocks, but for the moſt Part ſearch- 
ing our Road, through a moſt charmingly ſcen - 


ted Grove of Ever Greens; we in fine reached 


the extreme Depth of the Gulph of Taramo; 
thence, firiking into the Country, moderately 
rich in various Kinds of Grain, we in the E- 
vening arrived at and paſſed the River Sybaris, 
now called the Cochile, and ſoon afterwards we 
paſſed the Cratis, which ſtill retains its antient 
Name; between theſe two Rivers, ſtands a 


miſerable ſix-houſed Village, bearing the pom- 
pous Name of Sibari Rovinata, ſuppoſed to be 


preciſely on the Spot where antiently ſtood the 
renowned 
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renowned City of Hbaris, of which there are 
no Remains. Loſing our Way, we were be- 
nighted, and wandered up a Branch of the Ap- 
pennines, to a Town fituated on the Summit 
thereof, called Sprizzano ; the next Morning, in 
regaining the Bottom, we paſſed ſeveral moſt 
beautifully romantic Villages, which fixed on | 
rude Rocks, half Way the Declivity of the 
Mountain, were there daſhed by Torrents, 
ruſhing from the Summit, ſkirted by Woodlings 
of Myrtle, and the Mountain Firr, adorned in 
ſhort with all the ruder Beauties of wild majeſ- 
tic Nature: Deſcended from the Hill, we turn- 
ed winding up a Vale, bounded on either Side 
by the towering Appennines; two vaſt Branch- 
es thereof from a Diſtance of forty Miles, run 
to meet each other: In the Angle of their Con- 
nection ſtands Coſenta, the Capital of Calabria; 
where we arrived in the Evening of the thir- 
teenth. The Road from the Cape of Leuca 


round the Gulph of Taranto to Coſenza, is not 
obſtructed by a fingle Hill, ſave a ſmall Aſcent 


of the Appennines, the firſt Day from Gallipoli: 
On the Adriatic Coaſt, from the L'Ofanto to the 
Extreme Cape, there is nota Stream worthy the 
Name of River, nor indeed till you reach Ta- 
ranto, and n into the Province of the Baſili- 

C 4 cata, 
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cata, which is watered by a Number of Ri- 
vers, in Summer mere Gravel Pits, in the Win- 
ter unpaſſable Torrents, - often flooding the 
whole Country. The Baſilicata produces little 
elſe than Corn, the Harveſt of which commen- 
ces and ends with the Month of June: The 
Accomodations in this Province, are rather of 
the worſt; the Houſes are filled with every Kind 
of Vermin, and obnoxious to very bad Air 


Bed where there is no ſleeping, and Board 


were there is no eating: a wooden Chair, or 
Bench to ſleep on; and Eggs for Breakfaſt, 
Eggs for Dinner, and Eggs for Supper, are the 


beſt Fare one can in general meet with: The 


People we found rough and free in their Ad- 
dreſs, obliging, when treated with Familiarity, 
and extremely cunning and a-droit in all their 
Dealings. I ſpeak not of Taranto, for in that 
and every other great Town, we previouſly 
paſſed through, we found the Inhabitants to 
the full, as well inſtructed and polite as in Naples 


itſelf ; Ihe Poliſh reſulting from various com- 
mercial Connections, is generally looked on as 


but a baſe Coin, when examined by the Stan- 


dard of Court Civility ; myſelf, I am ftrange 


enough to Imagine that the one and the other 
Extreme, the French Court and Calabrian 
Wood, 


[ 4 
Wood, may be Regions equally barbarous; 
that happy Medium alone, which teaches the 
genuine ſocial | Duties of Hoſpitality, unadul - 


terated by new fangled Ceremonies, and influ- 
ences to mutual Aſſiſtance and Services, un- 


tainted by falſe and barbarous Diſtinctions, and 
Intereſts; that happy Medium alone, is the 
true, beſt State of Humanity civilized. As 
you recede from the Appulian Coaſt, you 
find the People leſs poliſhed, in Proportion to 
your Diſtance from it; In Calabria they fall 
into the moſt tutors and nearly ſavage Bru- 
tality ; for this Circumſtance, I think, very 
ſubſtantial Reaſons -may be advanced ; never 
was a bold, uncouth, mountainous Country 
known, that the Inhabitants partook not, in 
ſome Meaſure, of the rugged Nature of the 
Soil: The broken Surface neither affords Paſ- 
ſage to the Caravan, or even to the Plough; Fo- 
reign Commerce is almoſt utterly unknown, 
and Agriculture ſerves but to Day's Kitchen, 
withoutextending to Superfluities for Exchange, 
or the Exigencies of a future Hour; at the 


ſame Time the intemperate Variety of Seaſons, 
attending ſuch Inequalities of the Face of the 


Earth, hardens and ſtrengthens the Tempera- 
ment, compoſing a wild, ſtrong, ferocious Ani- 


mal. 
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mal. Caſt your Eye again over the tame lux- 
uriant Tract of Plain;-the Richneſs and Va- 
i riety of its Productions, the Facility of mu- 
| tual, Exchange, the Participation, in a Word, 
of every Invention conducing to an eaſy, indul- 
gent. Life, foftens the Framepand Mind too, 
[i as long as it is in our Syſtem of Phyfick's, that 2 

the-Soul- ſtill tunes to the Pitch of the bodily ' FF 
| Baſe and Cd. 
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Tu ſeventeenth, we left Coſenza, a Town, | 
but moderate with Reſpect to its Buildings; ſtri- 
King, but unn holſome from Situation; pleaſing, 
ſrom the Hoſpitality of the better Sort of In- 
habitants; terrible, from the Impoſitions and ; 
daring Villiany of the lower People ; who in | 
this Capital, and indeed throughout all Cala- 
bria,' are, and look like the moſt cut- throat 
Devils 1 ever beheld. Scarcely were we out 
of Coſema, when by a moſt rugged Path, we 
began to aſcend the Appennines; ſometimes 
ue were climbing over huge Stones and Frag- 
J n torn by Torrents from the Mother 
; Mountain, 
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Mountain, and lodged in the narrow Ridge 
which formed dur Road: On one and the o- 
ther Side, a Precipice and Mountain, deep as 
the Caverns of Hell, high as the Heavens 
themſelves ; ſometimes among lofty Pines, the 
Road ſeemed to have loft its Way, ſearching 
it here and there, like a ſtroling Rivulet: lat- 
terly we purſued our Journey in the Bed of a 
River, ſunk and worn by the Force of the 
Waters, into the very Heart of the Mountain. 
From the higheſt Summit of the Appenaines, 

we had a noble View of the Liparies, which 


we loſt again as we deſcended to and entered 
Amantea. 


Amantea is a ſmall Town fituated on a vaſt 
Rock, forming a tremendous Precipice to the 
Beach, and ſplit to the North by the Channel 
of a River; it is a very ſtriking and pictu- 
reſque, but not an enjoyable Situation, as one 
can ſcarcely ſet one's Foot over the Threſhold 
without Danger of breaking one's Neck. Here 
we loſt a moſt agreeable Companion and ex- 
cellent Cook; Mr. T. finding himſelf ſo 
much incommoded by the Heats, that pro- 
ceeding on might be dangerous, he and his 
Servant Francois, took from hence a Boat for 


Naples; 
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Naples ;.we the ſame Morning ſet Sail in a 
fiſhing Bark. for Mina. Having paſſed, at 
too great a Diſtance from Land for Obſerva- 


| tion, the great Gulph of I Euphemia, we in the 
Evening landed and lay at Tropea, a ſmall 
Town, fituated on a bold Clift. 


L 


as on the Adriatic Side; the Mountains ſpread 
quite to Sea, and there cut or wore away by 
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This Coat of Italy is not tame and u kerel 
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Pp before the Sun, we weighed. Anchor, 
and bade adieu to Tropea and to Laly: 
About Noon we arrived and touehed at Scilic, 
aiſmall Town ; the Caſtle or Fortreſs of which 
ſtands aloof from the Shore, built on the'fd- 
mous Rock, known and dreaded: by the An- 
tients, under the Name of Scylla'; which with 


vr 


the Gharybdis, were veſted with all the moſt 


extravagant Horrors, that united, Poetry and 
Superflition could give Birth to. This Rock 


as ſtriking and pictureſque, but being of ſmall 


Extent, and at the ſame Time very viſible, 

it is by no Means dangerous, as ſung by Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and almoſt every other Poet: 
Whence comes it, that thoſe Heroes of Anti- 


quity painted Stylla ſo monſtrous, and with an 


Aſpect ſo much more menacing than it bears 
to Day? The Truth I bclieve, is, that the 
Whats, of that Part of the Coaſt of *[taly 

which 
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which forms the Streight, was comprized un- 


der the Idea and Apprehenſions which the An- 
tients entertained of Sa; and this particular 
Rock being the moſt remarkable, became the 
titular Point; as in Time of yore, a Country 
was comprized in the Mention of its Capital, 

or a Nation of its King : I am led to this Sup- 


| pofition, both by the Nature of the Coaſt, 


which all along the Streight is dangerous, 
bold and rocky, and more ſtrongly ſtill by the 
Prevarication of the antient Authors them- 
ſelves, with Reſpect to the Situation of Slla: 


%, There is (ſays [/idorus) a very narrow 


0 Streight of three Miles over, dividing Italy 


from Sicily, well kgown from the fabulous 


«, Tales of its Monfters Scylla and Charybdis, 
« ſituated. on the one and the other Coaft.” 
Here is plainly delineated the narroweft-Part 
of the Streight, namely, between the Faro 
and modern _ but, ſays Srabs, Þ ** Cha- 


66 | rybdis 


* Eft autem fs . trium millivm ſpatio 
Siciliam ab Italia, dividens fabuloſis infame mouſtris, 
quorum hinc inde Scylla et Charybdis oſtenditur. 


ide 


1 n ap en & Epnny maps 
To Pm. Strabo, 
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« rybdis is by Meſſma, Scylla by Rhegiuin.” 


Here both Scylla and Charybdis change Place; 


for Scilio is twelve Miles from Rhegio, and the 
Faro as many from Meſſina. © Innumerable 
Inftances of Prevarication on this Subject, 

might be extracted from the old Poets, if ſuch 
Authority is of Validity to ſtrengthen a Theſis. 
With Reſpect to the Charybdis, the Point is 
more eaſily diſcuſſed; as in Fact, it is no- 
thing more than a ſtrong Current, forming di- 
vers Whirl-pools; in its Courſe, fix Hours to 
the South, fix to the North; and. almoſt as re- 


gular i in its Flux and Reflux, as the Tides of the 


Atlam ic, but more or leſs powerful and dan- 
gerous, according to the Winds and Seaſon : 
Theſe Whicl-pools are many in Number, na- 


turally encreafing and changing Place, with 
the Force and Direction of the Current; the 
moſt conſiderable Vortex is permanently fixed 
at about an hundred Yards from the Light- 


Houſe of Meſſina; The ſouth Wind doth and 


ever was known much to irritate the Current, 


ſays Juvenal, 
* Soon as the tepid South doth fit and dry 
; His 
— ——-namdum fe continet Auſter, 


Dum fedet et ficcat madidas in carcere pennas 
Contemnunt medium temeraria lina Charybdim, 
Tuv. &. 9th. 
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His dripping Wings, within his dreary Prifon, 
The Sailor boldly dares Gharybdis Rage. II 


Meſſina, antiently called Meſana, and ſtill 
more antiently Zancle, from its Reſemblance 
to a Sickle, (the Signification of that Word in 
the old Sicilian Language) was founded ac- 
cording to ſome by Iomars, from Samos, o- 
thers Achaians, and a Colony of the Meſſeni- 
ans from Greece; but the moſt reſpectable Au- 
thority of Thucydides attributes its firſt Settle- 


ment to a Band of Pyrates from various Na- 


tions, who found this'a ſafe and convenient 


Harbour, from which they might at Leiſure 


infeſt both the African and Italian Seas. Thir- 
ty Years ago this was a moſt populous and 
trading City, the Reſidence of the Viceroy, 
and rival Capital of Sicily ; when on a ſudden, 
the-moſt dreadful Peſtilence in the Memory of 
Man; of an hundred and forty thouſand In- 
habitants, ſwept off near three-fourths; at 
preſent the Court is fixed at Palermo, The 
Trade of Meſſina is dwindled to almoſt no- 
thing, and the City quite depopulated ; the 
long Row of elegant and regular Houſes on 
the Key, forming the moſt beautiful Front, 
that any Town in Europe can boaſt of, is ab- 

ſolutely 
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ſolutely falling to ruin, for Want of Inhabi- 
tants. The Harbour is formed by a very 
narrow Neck of Land, curved abruptly over 
the Town. This Port hath to the North a 
ſpacious Entrance, guarded by. a Fortreſs 
deemed almoſt impregnable, which is placed 
on and runs the whole Length of the Hhmus, 
entirely covering the Town of Meſſina. 
In the Harbour (which from the Curve of 
the Ihmus to the Key is nearly oval) they com- 
plain of the Inconvenience (very uncommon to 
ſo ſmall a Port) of having too much Water; 
in ſome Parts there are from forty-five to fifty 
Fathom. In this Place, conſiderable as it is, 
there is but little to be ſeen : Works of Anti- 
quity none, and of modern Times few wor- 
thy Notice. They boaſt much their Statues 
on the Key of Scylla and Charybdis; but I can- 
not ſay I thought them of fine Workmanſhip. 
In ſome of the Churches, but chiefly at the 
the Convento del Carmine, are to be ſeen ſome 
fine Works of Polydore Garavaggio; and the 
Prince de la Sealletta, amongſt a Number of 
middling Copies has ſome few very good O- 


riginals. 


1 Taok- 
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| TaoRNMINA, Fuly ad. 
SICILY hath in all Ages been thought to 
have been once joined to the Continent : 
Says Virgil, 6 
Long were theſe Countries one, View Tod- 
den rufh'd r 
The Sea betwixt, tore ieee 


The Realm of Sicih, and with a ſtrann d 
Oourſe, 


Sever'd the bordering Fields, and Groves, 
and Towns. | 


and almoſt every other Author, modern or 
antient, hath agreed with him: That this I- 


fland was at ſome Period joining to the Conti- 


neat, is very probable from its Vicinity, but 
no other Argument can I allow of; the Water 
in the Streight is of a vaſt Depth, and the 


Coaſt on either Side not ſo broken nor abrupt, 


as many of the inland Parts of the Apennines : 
The Argument drawn from the Similitude of 
Stratums, is very mconelfive; may it not 
yo a be ſuppoſed, that a Country under 

[the 


* — Quum protinus utraque tell us, 
Una foret venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Heſperium Siculo latus abſcidit, avaque et urbes 
Littore diductas anguſto interluit æſtu. 


j 
| 


| 


| 


the ſame, or nearly the ſame Soil; without 
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the ſame Latitude and Sun, and expoſed to 
the ſame Accidents of Climate, may enjoy 


recurring to more extraordinary Reaſons, 


From Meſjma to Taormina, we kept the 
Beach nearly the whole Way; on the inland 
Side were Hills planted wittOlives, Figs, and 
ſome few Mulberries and Vines. Sixteen 


Miles from Me/fina, are the ſulphurous Baths 


of Itala, a ſmall Town, fituated on the Pin- 
nacle-of a rocky Mountain, as is every Town 
between Melſina and Taormina. 


I cannot conceive why thoſe Towns were 


built in ſuch ſtrikingly inconvenient Situa- 
tions, unleſs indeed, that the Fear of an Ene- 
my directed them to the Spot. 


The Baths are below, not twenty Yards 
diſtant from the Sea, by which they are very 
liable to be waſhed over in a heavy Storm; in 
ſome Meafure to obviate any ill Effect of this 
their too neighbouring Foe's Rage, the Pro- 
prietors-cover them up every Winter, and o- 
pen them again as ſoon as a ſettled Summer 
ſeems to enſure them Calms. From this Place 

= EY the 
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the Road becomes extreamly rugged; the 
Aſcent to Taormina is but one Degree from 
impracticable. | 


[| This Town, founded by the Eubzans (the 
firſt Grecians who migrated. into Sicily) was by 
them called Naxos ; being afterwards rebuilt 
and fortified, it bore the Name of Tauromenon, 

| or Strength of Taurus, the Name of the Moun- 
tain on which it ſtands. | | 


7 1 was formerly a very noted Town, but at 
| | preſent, deſerves no better Title, than that of 
a large Village; one third of which is formed 
by Convents. There being no Inn in the 
Town, we took up our Reſidence at that of 
the Capuchines. The Situation of this Place 
is very bold and ftriking ; it ſtands on a Ridge 


—— — 
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| of Plain to the Entrance and Exit, looking 8 | 
| down a vaſt Precipice; to the Inland, looking | 
| up to a Scene of Mountains, twice the Alti- | 


| tude of that on which it ſtands; towards the 
Sea, the Declivity is not equally abrupt, the 
Mountain decrealing but gently, till it reaches 
the Water, where it forms a bold romantic 
Clift. This Hill is rich in various Fragments 
4 Remains of ä ; of which the moſt 


remarkable 
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remarkable, are of a' very capacious Reſer- 
voir, but little ruined; a Circus, of which 
nought remains but one Wall, ornamented 
with Niches ; z three or four antient Sepulchres, 


in a State but little remoyed from that of the 
Duſt they once contained; and near the Sea, 


an old Chriſtian. Burying-Ground, the Sepul- 


chres partly cut in the Rock, partly built up; 
each Repoſitory is of a Length, Breadth, and 
Height for one entire Corpſe ; there are three 
Stories of theſe ſmall Chambers, and where the 
front Wall is broken down, they have the moſt 


fingular Appearance of ſeveral Stories of mi- 


niature Colonades ; which Circumſtance has, 
among the common People, gained them the 
Title of Le Caſe degli Saraceni, whom the vul- 
gar Tradition of the Place hath delivered to 
have been Pigmies of about a foot and a half 
high. Leaving theſe abſurd Tales, let us turn 
to a more remarkable Object than our Eye has 


yet © cop'd withal.” 


On the Summit of a huge Rock, which in- 
terupts the Declivity towards the Sea, ſtands 
an ivy-clad Theatre, of the earlieſt Times; 
the Seats are much ruined, as well as the outer 


| ver ; and the Arena is almoſt entirely chok'd 


D 3 up. 
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up, but the Plan of the Theatre is perfect, 
and the Stage and its apurtenant Apartments 
ſufficiently remain to be traced in every Part ; 
from the Centre of the Theatre, looking thro” 
the middle Portico, the Eye falls fo directly 
on the Summit of Mount Atna, that one can 
ſcarcely ſuppoſe, that it was not built ſo with 
Defign : What a ſtupendous Scale of Idea are 
we to Meaſure the Faculties of Man by, if 


Ve recur to the Antients! What a Thought 


was this of the Architect, to catch a Scene ſo 


great, ſo correſponding to the Sublime of Gre- 


cian Tragedy. The aged Wanderer tells 
the melancholy Story of his Ship-wreck, the 


 Dangers—when on a Sudden, the Curtain 


draws up, and a real Aina, Thundering forth 
Ruin, adds to the Eloquence of a Ulyſes, and 
to the Poetry of a Euripides!” No one who 
hath not viſited theſe Parts, can have an 


Idea of how great, how ſublime an Object, 


the great Ana is, viewed from theſe Moun- 
tains;, many of them there are, high, bold, 
and rugged ; here, there, up, down, Nature 
ſeems ſtark mad; but ſo ſuperiorly ſtrik ing is 
the vaſt Gibello, that the wild Country round, 
ſeems comparatively tame, 


wm 


CaraxI4, July. the 6th. 


| LzavinG Taarmina in the Evening, at a- 
bout two Miles and a half diſtant, we paſſed 
the antient Afxobala ; when we began to tread 
on the Roots of Axa, an iſolated Mound, 
beautiful in Form, vaſt in Extent, aftoaiſhing 
in Height; which alone, of worldly Objects, 
can boaſt to have baffled even poetical Exage- 
ration ; we travelled at his Foot the whole E- 
vening, when we arrived late, at a little Village 
called Giari; the next Morning we purfued our 
Journey; the Road every where rendered ex- 
tremely bad, by the vaſt Innundations and 
Rocks, which have at various Periods, been 
thrown from Mount Aitxa. Along this Coaſt 
muſt have been the Habitation of the Cyclops, 
and Scene of the poetic Adventures of the re- 
ſpective Heroes of the Odyſſey and the Æneid. 


by Ignorant of the Way, we glide upon 
The Cyclop's Land : The Port was large 
and fair, 5 
: And 
* Synarique vie Calas allabimur aris, 
Portus ab acceſſa yentorum immatras et ingens 
Ipſe ſed horiſieis juxta tonat 4ima Fuinis, 
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And inacceſſible to ruder Blaſts ; but near 
Huge tna thunder'd forth moſt horrid 
Ruin, Virgil. 

He afterwards calls the Cyclops expreſily the 
%, tnen Brothers, and Euripides; very 
antient Authority ſays, 

The Eaſtern Gale then breathing on our 

Backs, 

From Malea, bore us to th' Atnean Rock, 

There were the one ey'd Sons o' th Tor 

tian God. 
4 The murd'rous Orlops, dwell in r 
Caves. 

Now being drove from Malea in Ae and 
by the eaſt Wind ; this Spot was nearly e regi- 
one, or oppoſite, and ten Miles before you 
reach Catania; at a ſmall Diſtance from the 


Shore are three conical Rocks, which in the 


Time of Pliny, traditionally bore the Name 
of Cyclopum Scopuli : I mention theſe Particu- 
lars, as ſome have rather ſuppoſed, that the 
Spot where dwelt the Cyclops, and where 


Ulyſſes 
* AMtnesr Fratres. a 


} 'H ®n Menace werheurdlas 
Arnudlng ares twrvivoa; Tops, 
 Ebibakn nua; tw Ng Ama vip, 
"Er ol pore; Tore Tails Or 
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Ulyſſes was thrown on Shore, was on the other 
Side the Packynian Promontory, where ſtood 


the antient City of Camerina; now that Ulyſſes 


was thrown on the ſame Coaſt with Anas, 
is evident from the Story of the Grecian Youth, 


left by Ulyſes, and afterwards met with by 
Foc Vide Virgil, Lib. III. V. 590, and 
Sequel. 


I am aware, that Homer ſeems to favor the 
contrary Hy potheſis, but enough of the Critic! 
CCC Add ( 

| CATANIA, July 13th. 

IMMEDIATELY: on our arrival, we prepa- 
red for our Journey to Mount Atna; the mor- 
row we mounted our Mules, when creeping 
ina rugged Path, worn in the vaſt Channel of 
Lava, which overwhelmed Catania, in the 
Year 1693, for ſome fifteen Miles; we at 
length reached and repoſed at a ſmall ſummer 
Convent of the Benedictines: In the Evening 
we remounted, and purſuing our Tract for 
twelve Miles, through a moſt majeſtic wild 
Grove of old Oaks, we at Sun-ſet deſcried a 
black Grotto of Lava, where we determined to 

recruit our Forces againſt the approaching Fa- 
' tigue. Here we ſtopt, made a noble Fire, 

uncorked the Aqua Vitæ, put on our great 


Coats, 


HS) 


Coats and-in-hort prepared for the approach-. 


ing Traafition, from extreme Heat, to as ex- 


treme Cold; at Midnight to. Horſe, and for 
the Summit. | | 


For four Miles we were regaled with the 


Scent of a thouſand ſweet Herbs, gradually 


the Quantity decreaſed for the next two fur- 


ther nought exiſted either of Animal or Vegeta- 
ble: Here are the Remains of ſome antique 
Building; among the country People, it bears 
the Name of the Torredel Filoſofo ; fome of 
the Learned have ſuppoſed it to be a Frag- 
ment of the Temple of Vulcan, others of the 
Tomb of Empedoctes : It can ſcarcely be the 
firſt, for we are informed by * Alan, that 
the Fane of Vulcan had its ſacred Grove, now 
no Tree nor even Herb does or could grow on 


this Spot: I cannot think that Horace was in 


earneſt, when he wrote and gave riſe to others 
to write, that Enpedocles, the great Philoſopher 
of Agrigentum, from the vain Defire of being 
honoured as the raviſhed Favourite of the 


Gods, 
* 


E, Ana d T1 Tx Hara Tina la vous d 15% 
eil xai df t AL1AN Lib. 2d. Chap. 3d. 
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* Coolly leapt into the burning Gulph.  / - 
The very Words I think teſtify, that he 
aimed more at a Pun than Truth; we ought to 
believe other of a Sage, whom Lucretius hath 
declared ſo great and wiſe, as hardly to 
c come under the Predicament of Man.“ 
From this Fragment to the Summit, it is four 


Miles, three of them our Mules bore us, the 
laſt we ſcrambled over Snow and ſulphurious 


Sand on Foot, and preciſely at Sun-riſe arriv- 
ed at the Crater of the Volcano. Words can 
give but a faint Idea of the wonderous Scene! 
Sicily, and the Iſlands of Lipary and Malta, in 
their full Extent, witha great Part of Italy, rifing 
a moſt richly. illuminated Map, ſeemed half 
Way to meet the Sight. Every the moſt mĩ- 
nute Object, was clearly Viſible ; the Eyes 
was loft in the Multiplicity alone. Turning 
from this aftoniſhing Proſpect, we proftrated, 
looked down the prodigious Mouth from 
whence conſtantly iſſues a Volume of Smoke 
and Sulphur; and at Times, Flames, Stones, 
and Innundations of Lava; no Wonder in the 

8 fabulous 


* Ardentum Frigidus Ztnam ; 
Inſibuit. Hor. Art Patticas. 


| t Sapiens ut Vix mortalis haberi. 
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fabulous Ages, that poetic Fancy ſhould err, 
on a Subject, which even to this Day, rational 
Enquiry hath but weakly inveſtigated ; no 
Wonder, that philoſophical * Curioſity ſhould 
have drawn ſuch a Man as Empedocles too 
near: He feared neither the Breath of Eucela- 
dus, nor the Hammers of Yulcan, or his Cy- 
clops, and Pliny too, was the Victim of Yeſu- 


vVius. There are various ſmall Volcanos ſcat- 
tered on Mount Ana, as Mountains on the 


World, but they burn no more; in the Cavity 
of many, Vegetables, and even Trees, have 
uſurped a Place; four Craters there are alone, 
which now give Vent to the Rage of the inter- 
nal Fires; three of theſe Apertures are ſmall, 
bearing no Proportion to the fourth and largeſt, 
which is three Miles in Circuit; the Brink 
every where abrupt, and coated with Sulphurs 
and bituminous Matter, Looking down, the 
Eye could pierce but a few Yards, for the 
thick Voiume of Smoke; Eruption there was 
none, not even of Flame; indeed had there, it 
would have retarded our Expedition : We 


heard in the Depths of this Abyſs at Times, a 


confuſed Thunder, at Times, a Murmur as of 


- boiling or bubling. 


What 


( 61 )) 
What a magnificent _ muſt it be, when 
from this vaſt e | 


= Ana thunders Ruin, 


Now veils the Heavens with a pitchy Cloud, 
Spotted with ruddy Fleakes—now whirls aloft 
Volumes of ruſhing Flame, playing amidſt 
The very Stars, or belches forth huge Rocks, 
E'en its torn Entrails, till one Hemiſphere _ 
Glows with the melted Vomit, and the vaſt 
Abyſs doth groan, e'en to its utmoſt Depths. 


- Pindar in his firſt Pythic, dignifies Ana 
with the Title of“ Þ Pillar of Heaven, to 
which the Scoliaſt adds, „the Poet here 
means Mount Ana,” for thus he entitles it; 
from its Altitude, ſuppoſing it to prop up the 
Heavens : It was thought formerly to have 
ſeven Miles of perpendicular Altitude, it hath 

. wer 


— Horrificis tonat Kue ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad æthera nubem 
Turbine ſumantem pice et candente favilla, 
Attollitque globas flammarum et fidera lambit, 
Interdum Scopulos avulſaque viſera montis 

Erigit eructans, liquefactaque ſaxa per Auras 

Cumgemitu lomerat, fundoque exeſtuat imo. 

Cumgemitu g doque exe irg. En 3d 
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been ſound by a late and very accurate Mea- 
ſuration to have only three; from the Vertex 
to the extreme Root is nevertheleſs in many 
Parts thirty _ and I believe no where leſs 
than twenty. 


Having ſtaid ſufficient Time on the Summit 

of the Mountain, we deſcended from that up- 
per barren Region, (where the combined 
Flames and Snow have ſupplied the Poet's 
Market in every Century, with Choice of pret- ' 
ty and quaint Conceits) and thence we em- HA 
ployed the Day in winding about the lower _ 
Regions of the Mountain, to confider its Won- 
ders; its apparently fterile Soil, and neverthe- 
leſs, moſt exuberant Fertility About ſix 
Miles from the Summit, commence its Riches; 

Where are Groves of Oak, Pine, and other 

L. Timber, of a Beauty and Magnitude beyond WY 
Credit; I had the Curioſity to viſit ſome Cheſ- 

nut Trees, known in the Neigbourhood, by 
the Name of the Caftance dei cento calli; I 
meaſured two different Trees, at five Feet 

from the Ground; the ſolid Trunk of the one 

was in Circuit fifty - nine Eogliſh Feet; of the 

ſecond fiſty-ſix; I mention ſolid in particular, 

as ſore much ſplit and hallowed by Age or 


- 
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Accident, the Circuit is much larger; one in 
which Rood a ſmall Garden Houſe, meaſured 


one hundred and ſeventy - four Feet round ; 


theſe ſound like incredible Tales, but an old 
Author of the fourteenth Century, tells one 
much more extraordinary, of a Tree whoſe 
hollow Trunk would admit a Froopof Horſe, and 
from which the Grove bears its preſent Name; 
Wonder at abfolute Truths muſt ceaſe, when 
fromthe Effect we can inveſtigate the Cauſe; the 
Peaſants make uſe of this Chefnut-Wood for 
the Purpoſe of Hedging and Piring; cutting 
down the Tree, they leave the Stumps ; from 
the little remaining Bark, the vaſt Richneſs of 
the Soil ſoon thruſts forth a freſh Sprout ; this 
new Branch is cut every two Years, a freth 


one ſucceſſively grafting on the Rim of its 


Predeceſſor; in this Manner the old Stump 
within a few Years, encreaſes very much in 
Extent, at the ſame Time making a much ſlow- 
er Progreſs in Altitude; but the middle Stock 


not being barked againſt the Rain, it falling 


in, lodges and rots the Heart of the Trunk, 

* $upremos inter montes Monſtroſior omni . 
Monſtroſi fætum ſtipitis Ætna dedet 

Caſtaneam geniut cujus modo concava cortex 


Turmam equitum haud parvam continet atque 
Greges. Vide, La Sicilia in Proſpectivo. 


( 64 ) 
at the ſame Time refreſhing its aſcititious 
Parts, ſo that at once you ſee all theſe vaſt 
Trees hollow, and all flouriſhing; enjoying a 
truly green old Age. 


2 Along the lower Regions, whenever the later 


Innundations have not flowed, is rich beyond 
Exaggeration, in Vineyards Olives, and every 
Kind of delicious Offspring of the Garden, 
ſcattered with numberleſs Villages, ſprinkled 
with Fountains of the cleareſt Water, boaſting 
in ſhort a Richneſs and Variety of luxuriant 
Nature, which would ſhame even the moſt la- 
boured Fictions of paſtoral Song. 


The fourth Day of this our Excurſion, on 
our Return to Catania, we ſtopt to repoſe at 
Jaci, near which murmurs the unhappy Acis, 
celebrated by Ovid, . for his Transformation 
into the Stream, which ſtill corruptly bears 


bis Nane, celebrated by Theocritus, for his 


Love, and Polyphemus's murderous Jealouſy of 
Gy at whoſe prayers, Acis 1 


melting to Streams 


Eſcap'd 


* Intenues Liquefiis aquas evaſit et hoſtem, 
Et tibi victrices Galatea immiſcuit undas. 
Sil, Ital. L. 14th, 


1 
8 
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Eſcap'd the Foe, and ruſhing ſped to join 
Thee Galatea, — his cryſtal Flood to thine. 
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OH CATANTA, Fuly 12th. 
 CATANIA, according to Strabo and other 
Writers, was founded by one Hiero, who get- 
ting together ſome Naxians, and a Multitude 
from other Parts, built the City, which he 
called Atna. The Catanenſes, or Part of the 
Colony which ab origine poſſeſſed ®the Foot 
of the Mountain, expelling the Reſt, ſeized the 
City, and called it after themſelves Catana, 


That this Town was antiently of the greateſt 
Note and Importance in Sicily, is evident both 
from the old Hiſtorians and Poets: 8 Who 
can be filent on the Subject of Catana, or 
* the Quadruple Sracuſe !” ſays Auſonius : 
But ſtill more is its antient Grandeur manifeſt 
from the various Ruins ſcittered about the 
Town; many of which have been brought to 
light, by the Care and laudable Reſearches 
i E | of 


Kaan A 
\ Qui Cutanem fileat, quis Quadruplices Sracuſar, 
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of the Prince of Biſcari. Nearly in the Centre 
of the Town are the Remains of a Fheatre ; 
the outward Wall is ſtill tolerably viſible, tho 
mixed with modern Buildings, with which the 
Inſide and Stage Part is entirely filled; the Di- 
mentions appeared to be nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the Theatre of Marcellas at Rome : 
At a few Paces diſtant are the Ruins of a 
ſmaller Theatre ; or (as ſuppoſed by Literatiy 
an Audeum or Place, ſet apart for Rehearfals. 
There are likewiſe within the Town, Remains 
of ſome antient Baths ; and near the Wall of the 
Town; are ſome very rude Veſtiges of am 
Amphitheatre ; which appears to have been 
the Work of the remoteſt Antiquity ;, the Re- 
mains of it are wholy ſubterraneous, and ſeem 
more than once to have been covered by the 
Inundations from Mount Ana. 


Catania being entirely deſtroyed in the Lear 


1693, by a united Earthquake and Eruption 
of Lava, gave Opportunity to Deſign and 
rebuild it on a more regular Plan. The 


are very handſome, and the Points of View 
well choſen; a great many of the Convents 


and Churches are as yet unfiniſhed, but from 


Streets all run. at right Angles, two or three. 


17 ] 

the Richneſs of both Materials and Workman- 
ſhip, they promiſe great Magnificence, tho? I 
muſt own, but little 'Tafte : Of modern Things 
that are to be ſeen in this Town, the moſt wor- 
thy of Notice, is the very extenſive and magni- 
ficent Convent of the Benedictines, who pofleſs 
a Muſeum invarious Branches of Antiquity 
and natural Hiſtory; and in their Church a 
moſt noble Organ of a new Conſtruction : The 
Prince of Biſcari hath likewiſe a very general 
Muſeum, of which the Collection of Vaſes, 
commonly called Ezruſc, is the fineſt I ever 
remember to have feen; the Compoſitions are 
more chaſte, the Subject leſs capricious and- 
hieroglyphical, and the Drawing much leſs' 
erroneous, than is commonly found on this 
Ware; I ſuſpect, that theſe were rather the 
Works of Grecian Artiſts, imitating and re- 
fining on the old Etruſc, than coming from 
the wild Hand of untutored Genius, which firſt 
worked and gave Name to the Vaſes of this 
Species; as the Europeans in modern Days, 
have improved on the diſtorted Figures and 
mis-ſhapen Compoſitions in the Ware, which 
nevertheleſs univerſally acknowledges its Ori- 
gin under the Appellation of Ching. In this 
Town is the chief Univerſity of Sicily, 

E 2 SYRA- 
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Sy RAcusA, July 18th. 
LEAVING Catania the thirteenth, we en- 
tered on an extenfive Plain, partly planted 
with Corn; in the Winter perhaps it may pro- 
duce ſome Paſturage, but in this Seaſon all 
Herbage is parched up. Having paſſed the 
River Faretta, antiently called the Simethus, 
according to Ovid, the Grandfather of our 
Friend Acis; who (as he tells us) ® was born 
of Faunus and the Nymph Simethis ; we came 
to that Part of the Plain, which antiently bore 
the Name of Campi Leontini. This was one 
of ' thoſe fertile Spots which caught the 
« Poet's Eye in a fine frenzy Rolling;” in 
ſhort, ſtamped Sicily the poetic Theatre of 
Gods and Shepherds, ſays an old Author; 
Þ © from thence Hercules coming to the Leon- 
&* tian Plains, ſtood amazed at the Fertility 
« and Beauties of the Place; (and a little 
below) in the Leontian Plain, and many o- 
* ther Parts of Sicily, the Corn grews fpon- 
4c taneouſly” near the River Terias ; at pre- 
53 


Acis erat Fauno Nymphaque Simethide cretus. 
| Met. L. 3d. 
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ſent it is called Fuime St. Leonardo. No doubt 


the Soil is rich, but I think by no Means ow 
meriting any particular Elogy. 


Near the Foot of a very rocky Hill ſtands 
Lentini; the antient Town ſtood rather higher 
up, if one may judge ſrom the very accurate 
Deſcription of :Polybius, in his eleventh Book. 
Fearing the Effects of the bad Air of Lentini, 
we ſpeedily left it; and paſſing over a broken 
rocky Country, we in the Evening arrived at 
Auguſta, a ſmall fortified Town, fituated on a 
Peninſula, In a Corner of the antient Gulph of 
Xiphonia, there is nothing obſervable here, 
except the Salt-works and extraordinary Num- 
bers of Muſquetas, which abſolutely flea any 
one who is not provided with a Gauze. Round 
the Town, for two or three Miles, the Coun- 
try is cultivated in Olive and Fruit Gardens, 
but the Soil ſeemed every where rocky and 


bad, 


Sixteen Miles from Auguſta we found the 
Remains of ſome Trophy, conſiſting of the 

% Baſe and lower Part of the Shaft of a very 
large Column ; the Diameter of which, as 

2 RS 
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near as the Eye could judge, was about ten 
Feet. Sixteen Miles from this Fragment, is 
Sracuſe: The intermediate Country broken, 
open, and rocky ; ſcattered here and there 
with Olives and Vines. The Fences on this 
Coaſt of Sicily are formed chiefly by the Indian 
Fig, which armed with Thoms, as long and 
ſharp, as the Prongs of a Fork, would deny 
| nee even to a Lion. 


SYRACUSA, Jay 19th. + | 

Mopzrn Hracuſa is a ſmall fortified Town, 
to the Land exceedingly ſtrong; it is placed 
on and confined to the Iſland antiently called 

Ortygia. Of modern there is nothing in it re- 
markable, ſave a Picture or two in the Church, 
lately belonging to the Jeſuits; and two Miles 
out of the Town, in the Church of the Sancta 
Lucia, a good Statue of that Saint; they boaſt 
| much too the Picture there behind the great 
Altar, but it is ſo much blackened and ſpoilt, 
| that I think the very niceſt Eye, could not 
Preſume to gecide its Merit. With reſpect to 
the antient moſt renowned Town of Sracuſa, 


liſten to Cicero in his Accuſation of Verres. 
% Yracuſa 


. 
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”,* Hracuſa (ſays he) you have been often 
4 told, is the moſt extenſive and moſt beauti- 
* ful of Grevian Cities; Report, O Judges! is 
* but juſt; for in Situation and Strength, whe- 
* ther approaching it by Sea, or by Land, 
* it hath a moſt noble and promifing Appear- 
* ance: Two Havens there are, almoſt entirely 
* encircled by the Buildings of the City, the 
4 Eatrance to which being various, they af- 

2 terwards 


* Urbem Syracuſas maximam, eſſe Græcarum Urbium 
pulcherimamque omnium ſzpe audiſtis ; eſt Judices ita 
ut dicitur, namque et fitu cum munito tumex omni 
aditu vel terra vel mari, preclara ad aſpectum; et por- 
tus habet ptope in ædificatione aſpectuque Urbis in- 
cluſos, qui cum diverſos inter ſeaditus habeant in exitu 
con junguntur et confluunt; eorum conjunctione pars 
oppidi quæ apefltur inſula mari disjuncta anguſto, 
ponte rurſum adjungitur- et continetur; ea tanta eft urbs 
ut ex quatuor urbibus maximis conftare dicatur quibus 
una eſtea quam dixi Inſulam quæ duobus portubus cincta 
in utriuſque portus oſtium aditumque projetta eſt; in qua 
domus eſt que Hieronis regia fuit, et qua Prætores uti 
foleat. 


In ea ſunt ædes facre complures, ſed duæ quæ longe 
-exteris antecellunt, Diane una et altera (que ante 
Iſtius adventum fuit ornatiſſima) Minervwe. In hac in- 
ſula extrema eſt fons aque dulcis cui nomen Arethuſa 

eſt 
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t terwards unite, and by their Conjunction, 
« that Part of the City which is called the 
& Tland, is ſeperated from the main Land, 
« but again is joined to it by a Bridge, and 
« acquires the Advantage of Terra Firma : 
Such is this vaſt Capital, that it may pro- 
40 perly be faid to conſiſt of four large Cities: 
«© One of them is that which I entitled the 
% land, which nearly ſurrounded by one and 
e the other Haven, projecting, forms either 
c Port; in this Town is the Houſe which wag 
cc the 


eſt, incredibili magnitudine, pleniſſimus piſcium, qui 
fluctu totus, operiretur nifi fortificatione et mole lapi- 
dum dis junctus effet, Altera autem urbs Syracuſis eſt 
cui nomen Acradina, inqua Forum maximum , Porticus; 
pulcherrimus ornatiſſimum Prytaneum; ampliſſima eſt 
Curia, Templumque egregium Fouis Olympii. Cæteræque 
firbis partes una lata via perpetua multiſque tranſverſig 
diviſæ privatis ædificiis continentur; tertia eſt urbs 
que quod in ea parte Fortunæ Fanum antiquum fuit vox 
nominatur in qua Gymnafium ampliſſi imum eſt, et 
plures ædes ſacræ coliturque ea pars habitaturque fre- 
quentiſſime: Quarta autem eſt urbs, quæ quod poſtrema 
zdificata eſt Neapolis nominatur; quam ad fummam 
Theatrum eſt maximum præterea duo Templa ſunt e- 
gregia, Cereris alterum, alterum liberi ſignum que Apol- 
linis qui Temenit:s vocatur pulcherrimum et maximum. 
De Cicero Contre Jerrem. 
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the Palace of Hero, and where the Preetors 


406 


and overwhelmed by the too neighbouring 


now for the moſt Part refide. 


« Here are ſeveral Temples, but Two, 
much ſuperior to the Reſt, one of Diana, 
and another (which before this Man's Arri- 
val was moſt richly ornamented) ſacred to 


Minerva: on the extreme Shore of the and, 


is a Fountain of ſweet Water, called Are- 
thuſa, of great Size and Depth, and full of 
the fineſt Fiſh, which would be poured into 


Sea, were it not for the Oppoſition of the 
Fortification, and a Barricado of Rocks: 
Another City there is, forming Part of H. 
racuſa, which is called Acradina, in which 
is a very extenſive (1) Forum, a moſt ele- 
gant (2) Portico, a (3) Prytaneum, richly 
ornamented, a fine (4) Curia, and moſt no- 
ble Temple of Jupiter Ohmpius, the Reſt of 
this Diviſion is laid out in one large, broad 
_ cut Fog various others, wholly occupi- 


0 ed 


© Forum, anfivered nearly to our Exchange, (2), 
Portico, was where Lituati and Others met to diſcourſe, 
(3) Prytaneum was the Name of the Hall, where the 


Citizens dined in Public, (4) _ was the Senate 
Houſe or council Chamber, | 


LY 
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«< ed by the private Inhabitants :. The third 
7 City from the antient Fane of Fartune,which } 
& ſtood there, is called Tyche. In this Town ; 
there is a large (5) Gymnaſium and ſeveral 

« Temples, and of all it is the moſt populouſly 

% Anhabited; in the fourth City, which being | 
the lateſt Built, is thence called Neapolis; | 
ee near to the hither End, is a noble Theatre; 

+ it poſſeſſeth moreover two fine Temples, the 
one of Ceres the other of Bacchus, and a 

* maſt beautiful and nee . 

* l ments. 1 ba 


3 the rene il 8 remains * Do- 7 
aic Colopade, which encloſed the Fane of one | 
of the Temples, (the Antiquaries ſay that of 
Minerva) one row of Columns is within the 
Cathedral, the other File dathits Intercolum- 
niation filled up by the outward Wall: The 
Fountain Arethaſa ſtill ſupplies the Town wWirh 
Water, but more than half choaked up with 
the Rubbiſh and Ruins fallen in, it no langer 
hoaſts its former Extent or Depth, nor doth it 
_ Poſſeſs a fingle Fiſh : This Fountain once in- 

x r 2 5 voked 


(5) -Gymuaſium, the School or Place ſet a part for 
the Public exerciſc of the Youth, 


F 
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voked by a T heocritus and a Virgil, and cele- 
brated by almoſt every Poet, in every Clime 
and Age, now ſerves to Waſh old Clouts and 
water Mules: The Loves of Alpheus are well 
known, who (as Theocritus Sings) | 


* Even from Piſa through the Seas dark 
Channel, 
Rolls his dark Stream to Arcthuſa's call, 
Bearing the Spoilings of his native Bed, 
| And Flowers, and Leaves and ſacred D 
he ſinks 
Beneath the Waters, and i'th' Oceaii's 
Depths, | 
Flows unpolluted by the briny Wave, y 


Ovid too in his fifth Book of Metamorpbofis, 
attributes Alpheus's ſecret Courſe to his Love 
for Arethuſa, nymph of Diana. From Pindar 
one would almoſt think Diana herſelf was the 
Object: At the beginning of his firſt Nemean, 


he Sings— 


* Mia Thomas gow xl toil odun 


— x. 
= 


1 
O ſacred breathing Place of Aplus, 


Ortigia ! Glorious Klower of Syracuſa / 
Bed of Artimas! 


To which the Scholiaſt adds 4 They ſay 
% Alpheus taken by the Love of Artemis or 
*. Diana, to have followed her to Sicily, and 
* there his Purfuit ending, to have broke 
* the Earth and formed the Fountain Arethuſa, 
* (which the Poet here Names Ortygia) from 
& thence Diana was called Aplean, and at 
85 Olympia the Goddeſs and River-God, had 
4 Statues raiſed to them, in the ſame Fane :” 
That Diana was the moſt antient tutelary Deity 
of the Iſland is evident, both from its Name 
Orytiga, and various Paſſages of both the anti- 
ent Poets and Hiſtorians : I am here, in Op- 
poſition to the received Opinion, led to think 
* its rude doric Order, Form, and Simpli- 
city 
1 | 
Kun Evpaxoooay bang Oflvyia 
. Arpnor Apr 164g 
i Toy yep AMPucy Paoy tpula aka Tx; * he- 
far at aps v Tix,,ẽjſͤůru d Tio; T1; At sg euros 
vue o - Thy Apboigas. d Jure Is 16 Ta A proper AN- 
Otiway epooayoproucatc x& 61 OAvuric $Þ O AxÞuc; T1 Ap- 
T1440; cuiila wor & T7 Aprons ln apmivges ad 
de Orrenas, 
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city, that the Temple now exiſting, was of 
the moſt remote Antiquity, and rather that of 
Diana, than of Minerva ; which according to 
Tully, was very richly ornamented, In the 
Bathos of modern Architecture, we fee Exam- 
ples of every Abſurdity ; but the Antients had 
too correct a Taſte, to charge a rough doric 
Building with a Profuſion of Ornaments. 


In the Part called Acradina, near the Point 
of its Conjunction with Neapolis, are ſeveral 
curious Sepulchres cut in the Rocks, and ma- 
ny very extraordinary Grottos, but more par- 


ticularly, that bearing the Name of the Orecchio | 


di Diomſio, a moſt curious Reſt of Antiquity. 


The Story of Dionyſius's Prifon hath been pla- 


ced among the fabulous Tales of an unenlight- 
ened Age; whether this was the Priſon, I will 


not pretend to determine, but from its Form 
and aſtoniſhing Echo, there is no Room to 


doubt, but that this Cave was moſt artificially 
conſtructed, and hallowed for the Purpoſe of 
conveving Sound: I ſhall not deſcribe its 
Form, as the Sketch will apply a much more 
perfect Idea. 


The Town of Aradina ſpread alop 8 the 


Colt to the North of the Ifland ; at right An- 
gles, ran weſtward ſrom it the Towns of 
Bel and Neapolis ; at the Extremity of them, 
ſtood the Citadel Epipolis, built in twenty 
Days; at the Commencement of the War with 
the Athenians, as deſcribed by Thucydides: 
Near were joined theſe Towns with that of 
Acradina, are to be ſeen ſeveral antient Aque- 
ducts; a Theatre, of which the Seats alone re- 


nain, and an Amphitheatre, very imperfect ; 


all hewn and formed in the folid Rock; at = 


Epipolis are fome few Fragments of Wall, and 
ſeveral very long ſubterraneous Paſſages. | 


The larger Port is very extenſive and deep,, 
ofa Gycloidic Form, in the Mouth of the Bay | 
lies the Ifland Ortygia. 


„la the Sicanian Gulph there is an Iſle, | 
Of old Ortygia calld—ftrech'd right 
againſt 


Plemmyrium's marſhy Soil. 


To the South is the greater Entrance, to the 
North the Mland, as before obſerved, was con- 
nected 


® Sicanio prætenta Sinue jacet Infula contra 
' Plemmyrium undzfum nomen dixere Priores 
. Ortygiam. 4 Virg, Lib. 53. 


| 


„ N 
y a Bridge; wich the Town of Ara- 
= ſmaller of Portus Murmoreus being 
formed exteriorly by the Hand, and jutting 
forth of the Continent. In the Depttv of the 
great Bay, pours in the Auupur, a narrow but 
deep and beautiful River, much celebrated by 
the Pvets ; the People of the Country have 


called it improperly, I Alfeo ;. at aboyt three 


Miles from where this River diſembogues, it 
is encreaſed by a Branch flowing in from a 
moſt beautiful Spring, yery extenſive, - ey, 
deep and clear, and full of exctedin 
Fiſh; it at preſent bears the Name of the 12 na; 
it was antiently ſung, and had even a Fane 
raifed to its Honor under the Name of Cyangz, 
whoſe Story is moſt poetically told in the fifth 
Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, where the 
Nymph of the Fountain is tenderly remonſtra- 
ting againft the Violence of Pluto, who de- 
mands a Paſſage to the Shades, with the ra- 
viſhed Proſerpine. 
® But he no longer curb'd, his Rage, when an 
Urging 
* - haud Ultro'tenuit Saturnivs iam 
Terribileſque hortatus equos, in gurgitis ima 
Contortum valido Sceptrum regale lacerto 
Condidit icta viam tellus in Tartara fecit, 


— P ronos curſus medio crater — recepit. 
Met , Lib, 5. , 
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Urging his dreadful Horſes to the Brink, 

He whirl'd aloft the royal Sceptre and 

With godlike Force, ftruck it to th . 
„beck. 

The Earth quick open'd to the Blow, ay 

5 Ee'n to black Tartarus then ſudden clos d 
5 The headlong Chariot in the dark Abyſs. 


i To the North-Weſt, about four Miles diſ- 
| tant, lies the Mellifer Hybla, a rocky Hill, 
i covered with Thyme and ſweet Herbs; but 
| the Moderns having but little Taſte for Ho- 
ney, it is no longer in its former high Repute. 

| In the Bottom of the Bay, about half a Mile 
1 from the Arapus, are the Remains of the Temple 

| of Jupiter Olympius, which ſtood in the Vil- 
lage above cited, called Olympia: There reft 
of it but Part of the Pavement and four Doric 
Columns, two of which are fallen, and the 
two ſtanding are likewiſe much ſhattered and 
broken. 


Caro PasSARO, Fuly 20th, 
This Morning we left Sracuſa in a Spiranaro, 
a very ſmall Boat of a very peculiar and excel- 


| | 


CAN 


lent Conſtruction ; coafting a rocky Shore, 
chiefly in Vine, and near Aula, a ſmall Town 
half Way betwixt Syracuſa and the Cape, pro- 
ducing ſome execrable Sugar, we arrived late 
in the Evening at the Promontorium Pachynum, 
now called the Capo Paſſaro: It is a very lo 
and plain Point of Land; I wonder what Virgil 
means by | 


We bruſh the ſpreading Rocks and tow'ring 
Clifts 
Of high Pachynum. 
Perhaps from a Diſtance at Sea he deſcried 
the high rocky Mountains which bound this 
Plain, and miſtook them for the Shore, the 


Promontory itſelf from its extreme Flatneſs, 
not being viſible. 


* Hincaltas cautes projectaque ſaxa Packyni 
Radimus En. Lib. zd. 
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MALTA TAVALET TA. 


July the 26th. 


EAVI N G the Capo Paſſaro, ve, in a- 4 
bout fourteen Hours reached the Do- 
0 mains of the Knights of Jeruſalem ; conſiſting 


of the Iſlands Malta and Gozzo, known to the 
Antients by the Names of Melite and Gaulos. 


Theſe have alternately been ſuppoſed the I- 
flands of Acinous and Calypſo. From the firſt 
Accounts delivered to us by authentic Hif- 
tory, they were poſſeſſed by a Colony of 
Carthaginians ; they afterwards, with the Reſt 
of the World, fell into the Hands of the Ro- 

mans: In the Time of Tiberius, St..PAaur was 
ſhipwrecked on the Ifland ; from that Epoch, 
the greateſt Part of the Iflanders embraced 
Chriſtianity ; and they ſtill ſhew the Spot 
where he was wrecked, and (at a ſmall Town 
called Civita Vecchia) the Grott where he | 
dwelt, with the greateſt Faith and Veneration , | 
Toſſed | 


( 3; 1 | 

Toſſed and banded about from Saracens to 
Chriſtians, and Chriſtians to Saracens, during 
the turbulent lower Ages, it at length fell in- 

to the Hands of Charles the Fifth, who in the 
fifteenth Century, gave theſe Iflands a free 
Donation to the Knights of Jeruſalem; who, 
expelled from Rhodes, where they had refided 
© for two hundred Years, after their Succeſſion 
| from the ſacred City, ſeem to be at length 
permanently ſettled at Malta, They exer- 
ſe here a ſecular, military, and religious 
Government, with the moſt deſpotic Policy, 
* the firit in the ſecond, ſubject to the antient 
Inſtitutions and Canons of the Order. The 
Number of Knights is indefinite, every No- 
ble of every Country, which took Part in the 
romantic Expeditions of the Cruſade, having 

a Claim to Admiſſion. | 


5 The Grand Mafter of the Order, whoſe Ti- 
tle is Serene Highneſs, lives in kingly State; 
he is ſerved at Table always by the Knights 
in Perſon, who (whatever their Pretenſions to 
Rank or Diſtinction on the Continent, or in 
their Native Country, may be) never fit, and 
are never covered in his Preſence, - With 
Reipen to the Government of the Iſland, he 
| F 2 | is 


— * — 
* . ͤ ²˙ A — — hs ae. * — 
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is s abſolute ; with Reſpe& to the Order, he is 
not only ſtrictly ſubje& to the antient Inſti- 


tutes, but lay ing aſide his ſuperior State and 


Power of diſtributing the Offices and Emolu- 
ments of the Order, he is little more than 


Chief of the Senate of the great Croſſes, ſo 
called from the large white Croſs, which they 
wear on their Breaſts. 


In this great Counſel, all Affairs relative to 
the Order are tranſacted, each Member having 
a ſingle Vote, the Grand-Maſter a double. 
The great Officers of State, eight in Number, 
are at the Head of this Senate; they are called 
the Pilieri, or Pillars of State ; and when una- 


nimous, have more Power even than the 


Grand-Maſter, in as much as ix can in depoſe 


him. 


By the antient Inſtitutes of the Order, the 
Requiſites to Admiſſion were high Nobility, 
and five Years actual Service in the Holy- 
Wars. Thee they pretend to adhere to, every 
Knight being obliged to produce his genealo- 
gical Tree, and reſide five Vears at Malta; 
two of which he is to be in actual Service on 
Board the Gallies. Their Vows are of Chaſ- 

tity 


© 


tity and Charity, conſtant Enmity with the 
Enemies of their Religion, and Obedience'to 
the Canons of their Order: Theſe they tranſ- 
greſs every Day; with Reſpect to the firſt, 
almoſt every Knight keeps his Miſtreſs pub- 
lickly, who is called his Commare or Goſſip. 


At the Death of the Grand-Maſter, a new 
one is choſen from the Senate of the Great- 
Croſſes, every Nation putting up three at 
once, Competitors and Electors, proceeding 
nearly as the ſacred College at the Deceaſe of 
a Pope. The Name of Engliſh is ſtill written 
among the Number of Nations, on the Day 
of Election; three are indiſcriminately taken 
from the Senate, to repreſent their Voice, but 
the Buſineſs is merely honorary, as they can- 
not be choſen Maſter. 


Malta is about ſixty Miles in Circuit; a 
mere Rock, in many Parts abſolutely bare, 


in others covered with a Foot and an half of 
very rich Mould; a great Dral of which hath 
been brought from Sicily, and of which the Pro- 
prietors are extremely tenacious; walling 
their ſeveral Poſſeſſions into ſmall Squares, to 
prevent the Earth being waſhed away by a 
. heavy 
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heavy Rain, into their Neighbour's Terri- 
tory ; ſo that the Country from an Eminence, 
has the Appearance of a large Cheſs-Board, 
The whole Ifland is a fine Example of what 

- Induſtry can draw from an ungrateful Soil; 
every Spot is occupied; the Whole is a rich 
Picture of Villages, Pleaſure - Houſes, and 
Gardens. 


The Capital confiſts of three Towns, ſepa- 
rated by the different Branches of the Port and 
Fortifications ; of which the principal Divi- 
fion is called La Valetta, where the Grand- 
Maſter and the Knights reſide. The Town 
is well built, but the Streets ate narrow; and 
from the Inequality of the Ground, are in 
many Places unpaſſable by Carriages. 


The Palace of the Sovereign is extenſive, 

handſome, and within much decorated with 

Paintings, relative to the moſt noted Victoties 
| and 'Tranſa tons of the Order, 


Building; The Ceiling and many other Parts 
of it are painted by Calabreſe, and I think 
may be placed among his beſt Works: The 

| * | Chapels 


© The Cathedral of St. Jain is a noble old © © 


* 
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Chapels round the Iſle of the Church (of 
which every Nation appropriates one) are 
well worth remarking for the Paintings, Mo- 
numents, Jewels, and other Riches, which 
the combined Nobility of Europe, have at va- 
rious Periods endowed them with; but with- 
out Doubt, the moſt remarkable Objects to a 
curious Stranger at Malta, are its Fortifications 
and its Port; the firſt; without particularizing 
them, have, if well garriſoned, been deemed 
impregnable; the ſecond is formed by a nar- 
row Bay, winding near two Miles into the 
Land, feveral Branches ſprouting from it as 
from a Stag's Horn: In ſhort, it has the Ap+ 
pearance of a large River encreafing towards 
its Diſemboguement, by the Influx of ſmaller 
Rivers: Cloſe to the Bank or Key, even in 
the ſmalleſt Receſſes, there is Water for Veſſels 
of any Burthen, 


Wech- ccc ebe 
„ N Mens a 


PASss ARO. 


July he 27th, / 
AND now we walked towards the Key: 
The Sun was half below the Horrizon ; each 


F 4 | Object 
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Object was warm with that glimmering Bluſh 
which anounceth his departing Ray: The Eye, 
caught a while by the variegated Splendor of 
the Horizon, thence turned with Rapture and 
Religion 'to the Zenith, of a blueiſh tranquil 
Grey; while the Mind felt all the Force of 
the Tranſition, and with the Day, leaving a 

its trivially ſplendid Intereſts behind, ſunk in- 
to calm Philoſophy and Itſelf. I felt the deep 
and not unpleaſing Melancholly, which ever 
accompanies even this temporary Farewell to 
Nature, when the Soul is converſant with and 
open to her Charms; I felt it ſo ſtrong, fo 
ſweet, I wiſhfully caſt my Eyes around, to 
mark the Being as moſt baſe and hardened, 
who dared to refiſt its Influence: The firſt 
who ſtruck my View, was a venerable hoary- 
headed Slave, leaning on his Hand, and from 
Time to Time dropping a Tear upon the 
Chain which galled it; he had known the 
Worſt Misfortune could inflict, for ſhe had 
aflociated him with the Vicious, and he was 
more finn'd againſt than ſinning. His Back 
was turned upon the Crew of Wretches 
round: his Eye was fixed on the departing 
Sun, and when it ſunk, he breathed a Sigh, 
which 
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which had it ſtruck Fame's Trump, would 
have blafted the very Growth of all Felicity : 
In his Viſage was ſeated nor Rage, nor Grief, 
it was Deſpair, grown calm: I aſked if I could 
aſſiſt him; he did not anſwer me; I aſked a- 
gain, when Somebody touching my Elbow, I 
turned, and ſaw a poor Prieſt, who ſuppliant- 
ly ftammered, “ Sir, Sir,” (faid I) I am not 
in a Humour to deny, aſk, (replied he) «© I am 
* a poor Curate, wiſhing to return to my 
„Flock; will you favor me, Sir, with a Paſ- 
« ſage in your Boat?” do you know that 
Man, (ſaid I) who leans on the Prow of yonder 
Galley ? It is the unhappy Florio, (cried my 
Prieft) but, ſoft ! this deſpotic Region is no 
Place for free Converſe; when we are in our 
Boat his melancholy Tale ſhall ſerve to amuſe 
our Attention from the tedious-Length or Dan- 
gers of our Paſſage : I felt that I was now the 
Suitor, I would not have bartered the Compa- 
ny of my ragged, wan Son of Poverty and his 
Story, for the Society of a Charles the Second: 
We were now ſome Miles from the Port, when 
my worthy Fellow Traveller, caſting one look 
towards Malta, turned, dropt a Tear; then 

thus addreſſed Me! 
You | 


3. 

Tou will pardon me Sir, but this Florio 
was orice my Friend; once I ſay, for that no- 
ble, free, ingenuous Mind is now loſt to thoſe 
tender Feelings, without which (ſpight of the 
Pride of Stoiciſm) Man is below his Eſſence: 
A rooted Deſpondency hath ſtupified his Soul, 
and frozen up the genial Current, which long 
uſed to flow in that Sympathy with Pleaſure 
and Diſtreſs, which characteriſes F ne. ; 
Hut liſten to this Story. 


Don Camilla was the Cadet of a noble Por- 
tugueſe, who procured him the Croſs of Malta, 
that he might enter the Liſts for the Prizes of 
the Church or Military, as Occaſion ſhould 
diſplay the readier Courſe of Preferment. His 
bold enterprizing Genius however, urged him 
to the Latter, - Without entering into a Detail 
bf his Exploits or Virtues, let us View him af- 
ter a long Career of Fortune and Merit, en- 
joy ing one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Poſts in 
the Military Department. Florio was the na- 
tural Son = Orphan of a brave but unſucceſſ- 
ful Officer, who Dying, bequeathed him nought 
but his Sword and his Bleſſing, Don Camilla 
took Pity on the Youth's forlorn Situation, 
placed him near his Perſon, gave him a liberal 

Education, 


CW 

Education, and formed him for his Companion. 
and Solace in ſome future Hour; when Life, 
bereft of the more turbulent Joys of Paſſion, is 

the more open to the refined Comforts of an 
Elegant and Liberal Companion; nor where 
his Expectations vain, Horio was noble in 
Sentiment, tho his Birth (if Birth is ought) it 
muſt be owned, was ſpurious. He was at five 
and twenty, learned and of ſound experienced 
Judgement with the Old ; gay and of Warmth, 
and Sentiment with the Young, moſt pleaſing 
to all, and all with all; and he had moſt. hap- 
pily at once proved his Gratitude and perſonal 


Courage, in reſcuing his Patron from the 
Sword of ſuperior Numbers. Don Camith 


was now defirous of retiring, and the Variety 
of his paſt Life inducing to uniformity, its 
Vanities and Diflipation to Religion; he choſe 
Malta for his Refidence : Florio whatever ſhi- | 
ning Path his Note amcng the Friends of Don 
Camillo might point him out, would not forſake 
his then generous Patron, but giving up ab 
once, the ſplended Intereſts, and tendereft, 
ſofteſt Connections of Society, he haſtened to 
Sacrifice to the Caprices, and ſooth the Soli- 
tude of an old Man, on a barren, detached, 
burning Rock, in the Mediterranean : On the 
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Deceaſe of the Grand Maſter, Don Camillo's 
Fame, Family and Intereſt, raiſed him to that 
Dignity : When conſcious of his own Age, 
and his Servants long Attachment, the Diffi- 
culty of retrieving forſaken Intereſts and 
Friends, and indeed his own Inclination for the 
Society of Florio ; he determined to procure 
him an Independant Subſiſtance on the Iſland : 
He gave him an Office in his Courts of Juſtice, 
which was a mere Sinecure, and the Profits of 
which were competent and certain, / 


Here was the Rock on which the unhappy 
Florio was loſt ! A profligate Knight had long 
been the peſt of the Peace and Police of the 
City; one Evening the Grand Maſter was 
apprized of a Riot in which he was engaged, 
and private Enmity co-operating with his Re- 
ſentment of the Diſgrace brought on the Order, 
he reſolved on an unprecedented Infamy, the 
| Violently ſending a Knight of Malta to the 

corarnon Goal; to give Authority to the Ar- 
reſt, he ſent his Favourite Florio, at the Head 
of a ſtrong Party; the Rioters reſiſted, nor 
could they be ſecured without extreme Vio- 
lence ; Florio, who ever melted with his Maſ- 
ter's Griefs, and lived but in his Joys, glowed 
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too with his Reſentments, and had now Ex6- 
cuted his Commiſſion with the moſt ſcrupu- | 
lous and ill-timed Zeal. © nen, 


The haughty Knights as ſoon as they were 
apprized of the Indignity offered to one of 
their Order, impetuouſly crouded to the Palace 
Gate. How often hath the leſſon of Expe- 
rience unfolded the Dangers of ſerving the 
Paſſions of one, unaccountable for Miſdemean- 
or !—How often hath the Page of Hiftory 
been ſtained with the Blood of ſome fond Fa- 


vourite, which hath ſerved to waſh Diſorder 
from a Throne, and mollify an enraged People! 


nor was Florio ignorant of theſe Truths; but 
devoted as he was to his Patron, when his De- 
fire, when his Word was ſpoken, he conſulted 
but his Heart; while Reaſon, like the dull 
Clay which it inhabits, molded to its very 
Impulſe ! Don Camillo now conſcious 
of having acted with the precipitate Peeviſh- 
neſs incident to old Age, fearful of Conſe- 
quences, and expecting that a well-timed 
Conceſſion might calm the Minds of the en- 
raged Party, was induced to deny his” Influ- 
ence in the Tranſaction, and declare his Ser- 
vant amenable, The Knights, with the 
| _ . havghty 


. 

haughty Cruelty of feodal Nobles, unitedly 
_infulted by a Vaſſal, now demanded—*< That 
the Wretch who dared to lay a violent Hand 
* ona Knight of Malta, ſhould be put to 
Death, with the moſt aggravating Circum- 
* ſtances of Ignominy and Horror; the Heads 
of the State enforced the Demand, and this 
. degenerate Order of humble Chriftians, now 
| trove, from Pride and Prejudice, to plunge. 
that Sword into the Breaſt of a Brother, which 
in the Hand of their Forefathers, was each 
brother Chriſtians Defence and Safeguard | 
Don Camillo, too late perceived his Error; all 
he could now poſſibly effect was a Mitigation 
from Death, and the brave poliſhed, liberal 
minded Florio, was now condemned to be 
thrice publickly whipt, and to work in the 
Gallies for Life : The inexorable Knights ſaw 
the firſt Part of the Sentence ſo rigidly execu- 
ted, that Florio might again complain of the 
. Cruelty of his Deſtiny, which after onths 
of moſt dangerous and painful , pre- 
ſerved him for freſh and more laſting Cala 
| mity. 


The 3 Silence of the Grand Maſ- 


ter touched him neareſt ; can my Patron (cried 
2) 
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he) neglect the Servant ho bath thus ſerved 
bim | can my Friend neglect the Friend thus 
devoted to him? Nor indeed could it be ſup- 
poſed that Camillo's mind was without Sympa 
thy with the Sufferings of a Man like - Florio, 
or without Remorſe at having been the Cauſe 
of them. He got him placed on board a Gal- 
ley, whoſe Captain he well knew was open to 
Motives of Intereft, and he ſoon found ſecret 
Means of perſuading him to let his Priſoner 
Efcape on the firſt boſpitable Shore; the 
Scheme was happily put in Execution, and 
Florio under another Name, was enabled by 
the Preſents of Don Camillo, to ſettle on a re- 
putable and genteel Footing. 


The Puniſhment of the Innocent carries no 
Venom with the Sting—the Wound ſoon heals 


without a Canker for Virtue knows not Re- 
morſe nor Philoſophy Shame. 


It was now two Years, and Florio had al- 
moſt forgot his Sorrows in the Boſom of a ten- 
der Wife, and fondling of a beautiful Infant— 
when ſuddenly, one Evening, half a Dozen 
maſqued Ruthans ruſhed into his Houſe ; tore 
him claſped and firugling from the Arms of 

s his 


1 
his ſhrieking Wife and Child, and hurried him 
him on board a Galley in the Harbour; the 
implacable Knights from the ſpeed of Florio's 
Galley being ſent to Sea, ſuſpected the Grand 
Maſters Intention, and when the Galley re- 
turned after a two Years Cruize, (for thus 
long it had deſignedly been kept from Malta) 


finding their Suſpicions juſtified by the Priſo- 


nersEſcape, bribed ſome Slave, by whom, 
acquainted with his Lot, they diſpatched ſome 
hireling Villains to ſecretly ſeize and replace 
the perſecuted Flario, in his 'Chains.—And 
thirty Years have now revolved, that, there 
he fits a Monument of the Miſeries occurrent 
to the moſt Innocent, of the Degeneracy of 
Chriſtians, and of the depravity of Men ! 

And you (faid the poor Prieft, turning to me 
with a vnd and haggard Look, which ſpoke the 
labouring of his Soul) and you young Stranger 
If ever, from ſome ſad Viciſſitude, if ever you 


ſhould know Hunger or Thirſt, the Miſeries 
of Want, the Loſs of one whom you hold moſt 


dear; or whatever elſe Calamity is incident 
to Man, in a Word ſhould it be your lot to 
Live, or to Die in Torments; or ſhouldſt 
thou feel theſe, Miſeries in thy Friend; tell 
him this Tale, and let each other Woe, loſe 
of 
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of its Tears, in Tribute to the weightier Suf- 
ferings of my Florio. 


. .. 


GER GGENTI in SICILY, 


Auguft 6th 1772. 
®* AND now we bruſh the high projecting 
Cliff, 
Packynum call'd chad now ſalutes the 
Eye 
| Fai 5 * Camerina, which "9 Fate would 
ain 


Jo its damp Spot, irrevocably doom, 
And now the ſweet Geloan Plains, and now 
Gela appears, ſo call'd from Gela's Flood. 


VI coaſted this Country, chiefly cultiva- 
ted ; in Corn, as far as Alicata, a ſmall Town 
and Port, where we ſtopt to recruit our Stock 
of Proviſions and Water: Searching each Cor- 
ner, for ſome intereſting Veſtige of Antiquity, 

1 G on 


* Hinc altas cautes projectaquam ſaxa Pachyni, 
Radimus, et fatis nunquam coneeſſa moveri 
Apparet lamerina procul Campique Geli, 
Immaniſque Gela fluoii cognomine dicta. 
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on a large Stone in the Cathedral Wall, we 
found a Greek Inſcription, containing a Decree 
of the Senate of Gela, in Favor of a Youth, 
who had excelled in the Publick-Schools; is 
it marvellous, that Arts, that Science, that 
Literature, and Philoſophy flouriſhed ſo ſupe- 
riorly in an Age and Country, of which the 
Heads were ſo ſolicitous for their Progreſs, in 
the meaneſt Offspring of it! Finding little elſe 
remarkable in the Place, we re-embarked for 
Gergenti, only eighteen Miles diſtant. 


This Port, without any Advantages from 
Nature, is formed by an artificial Mole, which 
embraces the whole Port, in order more ſe- 
curely, to defend it from Winds and Sea; the 
Entrance of Courſe, narrow, is ſoon liable to 


Bs choaked up by Sand and Gravel, It at 


preſent is inacceſſible to large Veſſels, and in 
a very ſhort Time, Tartanes and other ſmaller | 
N21 Is will find Difficulty. Pip 


Taking Mulds we dc on a good bea - 
ten Road to the Town of Gergenti, four Miles 
diſtant from the Poxt; from the Sea it-is almoſt 


* to the very Town ; 
which 
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which ſituated on the Pinnacle of a very lofty 
Hill, commands a vaſt Tra&t of Country 
round, laid out in various Sorts of Culture, 
but more particularly that of Corn; the 
chief Article of Commerce of this Southern 


Coaſt, and of which this Place is and was the 


great Emporium. The Hedges are of the In- 
dian Fig, and ſometimes Aloes, which, when 


in Bloom, is the moſt beautiful Plant I remem- 


ber to have ſeen: of modern, ia this Place, 
there is little obſervable, ſave ſome Pictures in 
the Convent of the Capuchines, by one of their 
Order, the Padre Felice, who, had he added 
Education and the Study of the Antique to 
his fine Fancy, Expreſſion and Drawing, 
would have more than have rivalled The Cinque 
centi. la the Cathedral is preferved an ex- 
ceeding ſine Sarcophagus of Grecian Sculp- 
ture, 


Mid way Gergenti and the Sea, and the 
numerous Remains of the antient Arduus A- 


- gragas or Agrigentum, built a ſhort Time after 


Sracuſe, by the Geloi, or according to others, 
by united Colonies. from Rhodes and Crete. 
Inſtead of Walls, they took Advantage of the 
EN every where ſurrounding the Town, 

G 2 and 
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and cutting away or building to thoſe Parts 
where the Aſcent was practicable, formed a 
Fortification, which in thoſe Times might be 
deemed impregnable. They ftill wear a 
Form which proves them Something more 
than the Work of Nature, and more particu- 
| larly, as are obſervable ip them, many artifi- 
cial Cavities of the Form of, and which pro- 
bably were Sepulchres. There are Veſtiges of 
ſeven different Temples, or perhaps other 
public Buildings. : 


The Antiquarians of the Place have ran- 
ſacked Cicero's Accuſation of Verres, the ninth 
Book of Polybius, and thirteenth of Diodorus 
Siculus, for Titles to them; and have beftowed 
them, I believe, at abſolute Random. The 
moſt weſtern Temple, of which" remain only 
two Columns, they call the Temple of Vul- 
can; the next proceeding in a direct Line 
eaſtward, they have named the Temple of 
| Fupiter Olympius ; and indeed, with at leaft 
Probability in their Favor, theſe maſſive and 
enormous Ruins well correſponding with the 
Ideas. which have been tranſmitted to us, of 
this Arwen Temple; the next Temple 
proceeding in the ſame Line, they Term the 

| Temple 
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Temple of Concord; a Building almoſt entire, 
conſiſting of a ſmall oblong Chamber, ſur- 
rounded by a doric Colonade of thirteen Co- 
lumns in Depth, by fix in Front; the next 
Temple in the ſame Direction, they have enti- 
tled that of Juno Lucina ; it is more ruined than 
the Laſt, and not of ſuch bulky Proportion, 
containing eleven Columns in Depth, by fix 
in Front ; a good Way eaſtward is a Bit of 

old Wall, forming Part of a ſmall modern Cha- 
pel, this they have with great Facility found 
out to be a Veſtige of the Temple of Ceres 
and Proſerpine ; below in the Valley, betwixt 
the Sea and Hill, they ſhow two Pillars, 
whoſe Intercolumniation is filled up by a Wall, 
(likewiſe antique) and now forming Part of a 
Farm Houſe ; and here to be ſure, was the 
Temple of Aſculapius ; in this Valley is like- 
wiſe a curious and almoſt perfect Building, 
about twelve Feet ſquare at the Baſe, 
by four and twenty Feet high; the firſt 
twelve Feet, bearing the Appearance of a 
Pedeſtal, the upper Part adorned on every | 
Side with falſe Doors, and the Angles with 
ſmall Ionic Columns, to which, I obſerved 
prefixed the Doric Trigliffe ; this Building 
| * have entitled the Tomb of Theron, cele- 

| G 3 | brated 
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brated by Pindar in his ſecond Olympic, 1 
have neglected giving any preciſe verbal De- 
ſcription, of either the Sacrophagus or Ruins of 
 Agrigentum, as the following different Sketches 
theteof, will ſupply a much more perfect Idea. 
I did not find that this Place retained its for- 
mer high Repute for its Breed of Horſes. 


Virgil ſays it was once notedly productive 


of the generous Steed. 


eee enen 


SELINUNTE, Auguft the 14th. 


Tur twelfth we took leave of our hoſpitable 
Capuchines of Gergenti, and deſcending to the 
Port, we re-embarked in our Spinaro ; when 
coaſting a Country, rich indeed in Soil, but 
poor of Inhabitants, we the ſecond Day went 
on Shore to viſit the very remarkable Ruins of 
Selinunte or d, fo called from the great 
Quantity of Parſly which ſpontaneouſly grew 
there : For near a Mile are extended Frag- 
ments of a moſt maſſy Proportion, Heaps 
of Capitals and Columns of a Diameter almoſt 
incredible, I meaſured a Capital of a fingle 

- Stones 


* Magnanimum- quondam Generator Equorum, 
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Stone of twelve Feet Diameter, of which the 
Column meaſured about Seven; of theſe vaſt 
Piles of Building, there is not a Column but 
hath bowed to the force of Time. Whether 
theſe vaſt Buildings bore antiently the 'Fitle of 
Portico, Bafilica or Temple, in their preſent 
Confufion, I think it impertinent to determine, 
it has and will be vainly diſcuffed, the Sub- 
ject of Wonder and Diſpute to our Poſterity, 
as it has been to that of their Founders ! The 
Architecture appears to have been totally Do- 
ric, but of diverſe Proportion. | 


TRAPANE, Augu/t the roth. 


/ 


Thee to Selinus on whoſe level Shores 


Nods the tall Palm: Thee too with fa- 
vouring Gales 


I fly; and now we bruſh the Lilybaan 


Shoals, 
Whoſe hidden Rocks threat” many a wat'ry ' 
Grave: 
G 4 Hence 


* Teque datis linquo ventis palmoſa Selinus 
Et vada dura lego ſaxis Lilybeia cæcis 
Hinc Drepain me portus et Illætabilis ora 
Accipit, Encad L. z. 
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Hence we attain the Port, and luckleſs _ 

Coaſts 
Of Drepamum. 


Virgil ſeems to have been very well inform- 
ed in this Deſcription of the Voyage of Aneas, 
round the Promontory and Town of Lihybæum, 
now called Marſala, the Shallows of which are 
very dangerous and extend many Miles out 
'at Sea. Trapane was antiently called Drepa- 


mm, and built by Amilcar who peopled it with 


the Refuſe of the neighbouring Towns; it 
ſoon became a City of Note and Importance: 


The modern Town is but ſmall and badly 
| fortified, but flouriſhing from its Commerce, 


being the great Emporium of Salt, Corn, and 
other Productions of the weſtern Coaſt of Sici- 
ly. In this Place is a curious Manufacture of 
Camaos or ſmall Relievo's, in Shell, Mo- 
ther of Pearl, Ivory and other Hardware: 
Some of their Artiſts have even executed ſmall 
Statues, with a great deal of Preciſion and Ele- 
gance. The ſmall Plain betwixt the Town 
and Mount Eryx, is the Spot where Virgil's 


Hero inftituted his Funeral Games, and where 


ill more antiently (as the Poet tells us) was 
the Combat of Eryx and Hercules. 
| Mount 


„ 3 
Mount Eryx, the entleam Root of which is 
about two Miles from Trapane, is an high 
Hill, but by no Means remarkable; many o- 
ther Mountains of Sicily being even ſuperior 
in Altitude; but perhaps the Poets were pru- 
dent in their Choice of exalting ſmall Things, 
rather than debaſing ſuch as were above the 
utmoſt Soar of Exageration: Witneſs the great 
Atna. On Eryx they pretend to ſhew ſome 
flight Veſtige of the Temple of Veneris Ery- 
cine; the Top of the Mount, which for ma- 
ny Acres is a perfectly level Plain, is occu- 
pied by a large Village, in which little is re- 
markable, ſave the Women, who are really 
- moſt worthy Deſcendents of the Idalian God- 
deſs; I never ſaw ſo much Beauty, nor ſo 
ſhy ! for, if working at their Threſhold, im- 
mediately on the Appearance of a Stranger in 
the Street, they retire with Precipitation into 
their Houſes. On the Coaſt they pretend to 
ſhew the Tomb of Anchiſes; but theſe are 
Tales, a 


About two Miles from 7 rapane is preſerved 

a beautiful Statue of the Madona, ſaid to have 
been made at Rhodes in the Year 700; which 
* 
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ſurvived its Fall in the weſtern Empire. 


; PALERMO, Auguſt 20th. 


- EARLY in the Morning of the nineteenth 
Inftant, we left Trapane ; when, after a rich 
Ttact of about five Miles, flouriſhing as a 
very Garden, we ſuddenly ſtruck on a barren 
Down ; not a Shrub, not'an Herb, that would 
ſerve for other than a ſcraggy Goat, was to 
be ſeen for two and twenty Miles; when, a 
few Yards from the Road, we beheld the very 
ſtriking Remains of S&ggfe, antiently called 
likewiſe A, and by the Latins Acefia; ac- 
_ cording to Virgil, built by Arras, for the 
Refuſe of his 'Troop, which he left in Sicily 
by the Advice of his Father's Spirit, and in 
Honor of the Trojan Ace/tes, who then ruled 
that Part of the Iſland, called it Aeta. 


® Aineas 
_ '® Urbem Apellabunt permiſſo nomine Aceſtam. 
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®, /Fncas with the cutting Share deſigns 


De Cities Wall, allots to each his Dwelling ; 


Be this old Lion, that, the Trojan Plain, 
He cried, &c. | 


Alludiag to the two Rivary which were called 


after thoſe of Troy, Simois, and Scamander, 
now I fumi del Santo Bartolomeo. Virgil in 


the fame Book gives the Building of Eryx to 


the Trojans, or rather the famous n of 
Venus Erycina 


+ Then ſhall an hallow'd Manfion rife 
On Ergxe Top, and tow'r to the Skies, 
Sacred to the Idalian Venus. 


The beft reputed Author who gives an Ac- : 


count of the Settling in theſe Parts, is T hatcy- 
dides; and it ſeems indeed, that Virgil built 


his elegant ed TDI on this ſimple 


F ounda- 
* ZEncas urbem 4 aratro * 


Sortiturque domos hoc Hium, et hæc loca Troje, 


Eſſe jub et... 


1 mg. E.. L. 3. 


17 Tune view aftris r 
Fundatur Veneri i Idalic, 
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Foundation: Says the Hiftorian, t lum 
being taken, certain of the Trojans who 
* eſcaped the Greeks, ſailed to Sicily, where 
« ſettling on the Confines of the Scani, they 
'* together with their Neighbours, went un- 
« der the general Name of the Elumi, and 
„their chief Cities were Egeße and Eryx. 
« Certain too of the Phocians, drove by 
“ Storm on the Coafts of Lybia, and after- 
*« wards carried by a like Accident to this 


« Part of Sicily, came and ts in the 
6 * Neighbourhood.” q | 


There are ſome brollat Ficces of Wall, and 
a few other Fragments of the Town of Se- 
geſte fill remaining; but by mnch the moſt 
remarkable Object there, (and indeed in all 
Sicily) is a vaſt Temple of rude Doric Order, 
ſituated on the Summits of a rude rocky Hill. 
It hath fourteen Columns in Depth by fix in 
Front, all entire, not fluted, and of a pro- 
digtous 


„ 
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Tliucy. Bell, ae Lib, 6 verſo il pupcopio, 
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digious maſſy Proportion; as near as [I could 
judge, they were of ſeven Feet to the Dia- 
meter, and about five Diameters and am half 
of the Shaft to the entire Column ; as in other 
Sicilian Ruins, ſo in theſe no Cement is uſed ; 
the Stories are fitted together with a moſt a- 
ſtoniſhing Accuracy of Workmanſhip : There 
is no Appearance of there having been a Roof, 
We are informed by ſome of the elder Claſſes, 
that in the very early Ages, among ſome Na- 
tions ĩt was deemed irreverential, in building 
a Houſe for the Supreme Being, to preſcribe 
Limits to his Expanſion : The firſt Sacrifice 
was on an Altar ſhaded from profane Eyes 
by a thick Grove. Man, ever ambitious of 
emulating Nature with Art, ſoon caught the 
Idea of forming the hallowed Avenue of 
Stone: The firſt ſimple Thought was noble, 
but afterwards refined into roof Apartment, 
and all the Minutæ of Building, it ſeem'd as 
if Man, weak, haughty Man, unable to 
firetch his Babel Tower to- the Heavens, 
would again attempt to bring the Almighty 
to a Level, by confining him within his 
earthly groveling Manſion of Brick and Mor- 
tar. It may not here be an unapt Obſervation, 
that the ſacred Grove in ſucceeding Ages was 


( 


a Relique of the more antient, e and na- 


tural * 


A few hundred Yards mund of theſe 
Ruins, we found the famous Baths Sege/te, ill 
frequented, and in ſome Repute. Five Miles 
diftant, in the Depth of a large Bay, was 
the Emporium Segeſtanum. 


Round the Bay, the Mountains form a moſt. 
noble Theatre, receding and leaving a Tract 
of Plain or Valley, towards the Depth of the 
Bay; this called the Vale of Alcamo, is one of 
the moſt fertile Spots I ever beheld, covered 
with Corn, and Vines, and Villages, of which 
Alcamo, is the Chief, about eight Miles diftant 


from the great Temple: I is N . 


ly of Convents. 


There being. no Ian in the Town, we once 
more took up our Reſidence with the bearded 
Tribe of St. Francis. Early the next Morn- 
ing we remounted our Mules, when having 


paſſed the fertile Valley, we began to aſcend ' 


the Mountains, towering one behind another, 

like huge gigantic Steps; the tired Traveller 

is flattered that every Mountain is the laſt, 
and 


„ 


and ſtill an higher rears its Head behind, and 
ſeems to deride the Vanity of his Hopes. Ap- 


ply the Example to every human Courſe; we 


ſurmount an Obſtacle, we think all is effected 


neceſſary to be great, good, or happy when 


another ariſes from the very Victory, and fad 
Experience at length convinces us, that we 
are never to paſs the Barriers of Weakneſs and 


Miſery. Arriving at length at the higheſt 


Pinnacle of theſe Hills, we had a moſt noble 


View of the T own, Vale, and Bay of Palerma : 
looking over the inferior Ridges bf Hills which 
form, as it were, the Seats of -4his coloſſal 

Theatre. | 
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AnTIENT PoLtticai STATE 


I. 
PALERMO, Auguſt 25th. 


and Shepherds, may naturally be pre- 
fuppoſed at once partaking of the Sublime and 
Beautiful: Vulcan proved the imperial Thun- 
ders in the Abyſs of Ana, while the Shep- 
herd Ais pip'd his Loves at its Foot, and in 
Pluto's raviſhing thence the blooming Daugh- 
ter of Ceres ; the Poet ſeemed well to expreſs 


the united Horrors of Hell and Sweets of 


bluſhing Nature, which at once aſtoniſh and 
charm in the various Regions of Sicily, 


A Country long the poutic Scene of Gods 


80 
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So happily is this Iſland ſituated, ſo genia 
its Climate, that Nature, from the North and 
from the South, ſeems to pour in her Stores 


with an equal Hand ; the Romantic and the 
Tame, the Rich and the Sterile, have each their 


proper Ornament, are each embelliſhed with 


the Flower, Shrub, or Tree, moſt grateful to 
the Scene; the Myrtle and Arbutus flouriſh 
in the Chinks of the Rock, and o'er-hang the 
Brow of the Cavern ; the Oak, the Pine, and 
other hardieſt Productions of the northern 
Zone, tower in the Grove; and the Sugar- 
Cane, Vine, and Corn, wave to the ſame 
Blaſt. It is no Wonder, under ſuch Circum- 
ſtances of Climate and wild Fertility, that this 
Hland, when in a rude unſettled State, ſhould 


have been dedicated by poetic Fancy to the 


Chaces of a Diana, or the Wanderings of 
a Ceres; or that it ſhould have ſucceſſively 


become the moſt populous, the beſt cultivated, 


and governed, of the enlightened World: Ihe 
laſt Advantage indeed was owing to other ac- 
cidental Circumſtances : Numberleſs were the 
Republicks and Principalities on the Grecian 
Continent and Iſlands ; and the-various Forms 
of Government ever ſtruggling with the Paſ- 

ſions 
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ſigns and Opinions of the Subjects thereof; 


the violent Shock of public Commotion often 


detached from the Body politic ſmall Parties 
of Men, whom Choice or Neceſſity, banith- 
ed their native Hearth, and directed to ſome 
Spot, where they might, at Liberty, make 


ſuch Change or Improvements in the Faſhions 


or Conſtitution of the Mother Country, as 


their Prejudices or Philoſophy ſuggeſted : ma- 


ny of theſe Colonies came and ſettled in Sicily. 


A State could ſcarce be called an infant One, 
whoſe firſt Founders came from the very Foun- 
tain of Learning and Policy, and thoſe too te- 
fined by the Touch of paſt Error and Misfor- 
tune: We find the Sicilian Republicks, in their 
very firſt Ages, producing Poets, Philoſo- 
phers and Warriors, equivalent to the chiefeſt 
Heroes of the Mother Country ; : the Conſe- 
quence is ready; the States were well and poli- 
ticaly regulated, Arts and Agriculture flouriſh- 
ed; and Sicily heretofore an Example of the ruder 
Beauties and Sports of Nature, now became 
an opulent, laboured Country, and the Gra- 
nary of others. Its Number of great Cities 
was aſtogiſhing, and if we may judge from 
the 


Cw» 
the divers Ruins and beft claſſic Deſcriptions 
of them, no one equal Extent off Country in 


the known World could boaſt the Population, 
Wealth, and Magnificence of * 


The * of the Country hath now under- 
gone a third Revolution; one would almoſt 
be led to think, that its Rulers were ſeeking to 
re-eſtabliſh the firſt golden Age of ſimple Na- 
ture; I don't Doubt but that in a few Years, 
there will be few Inhabitants left, ſave ſome 
ſtraggling Shepherd, 


more filly than the Sheep 
Which on the flow'ry Plains he once did keep; 


Who ſhall again drink Nectar from the Foun- 
tain, ſacrifice to Pan, and ſucceſſively attain 
the various Steps of that golden Felicity which 
(with many other myſterious Points) one. muſt 
know nothing, to know any Thing of, 
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CHAP. ; II. 


PaLERMO, Aug. the 26th. 


XXITERE I to attempt to feign the at 
once moſt flagitious and miſerable of 
Countries, I would paint feodal and eccleſi- 
aſtic; Tyranny, united to oppreſs a Multitude 


of Vaſſals, who, deſperate in the Incertitude of 
To-morrow, ungrateful to a Benefactor, Vil- 
lains for a Mite, —kiſs no other Hand than 
that which holds their Rod : I would paint the 
Cuhurchmen rich, voluptuous Zealots ; at once 
taxing 


—_ 
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taxing and ie ouraging Vice, inviegling the 
Proftitute with the very Fee of Abſolution: 
I would ſay, that the great Barons had loſt e- 
ven the fierce Virtues of their Order, the Spi- 
rit of Arms and Hoſpitality ; that an artful 
Miniſter, without ſubtracting the People from 
the Yoke, had enflaved their Maſters, and by 
involving them in all the ruinous Expence of 
exorbitant court Luxury, had rendered the 
Oppreſſion of the lower Claſs ſtill more inevi- 
table : I would ſay, that by thus treacherouſly 
ſeducing theſe flaviſh Lords to a Court, the 
Nation was depopulated of its true Nobility, 
the curſed Tax of Agents was laid upon the 
Huſbandmen, Money was drafted from the 
Provinces daily impoveriſhed, for Want of 
thoſe Returns, which the Refidence of an hoſ- 
pitable Lord, once perhaps ſupplied : Trade 
was put a Stop to by the Prejudices of the No- | 
bles, and the Poverty. or Inſufficiency of the 
Artiſans: And would I add to the Curſe, the 
Convents ſhould Number with the Houſes ! | 
but enough of ſo hideous a Portrait; could the | / 
Genius of Sicily ariſe, the Mirror would ſtar- | 
tle her. | i 14 
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The Sicilian Barons, previous to the Reign 
of the preſent King of Spain, were the moſt 
potent Nobles in any Monarchy, armed with 
the true feodal Spirit of Independency and 
Oppoſition, which flouriſhed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth Centuries ; when the Catholic 


King gave up the Dominion of the two Sicilies 


to his Son; conſcious of the many paſt Revolu- 


tions, and ſtill Propenfity to Commotion in 


theſe Countries, He left him a Pilot, whom 


he judged, and who indeed proved ꝙoſt a- 


dequate to the Storm; this was the ſage and 


artful Tamcci, a Miniſter who had already 


undermined the extenſive Powers of the Nobi- 
lity, by the old Policy of intro ducing Luxury; 
of attracting them from a Reſidence and Inte- 
reſt on their Territories to the Splendor of a 
Court, ſeducing them into Neceſſities, and 
more infidiouſly extricating them by a Per- 
miſſion to alienate their Fiefs : fixteen Years 
ago, the all-accompliſhed Miniſter Folignani, | 


was ſent Viceroy to Palermo: His Table was 


. of Gaming neglected, 


open to all ; the Palace was a Scene of Mid- 


day, and of midnight Revels; nor, among 


the ruinous Vices of Court Luxury, was that 


In a 
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In a few Years the Spirit and Authority of 
the Barons were nearly broken, and Tanucci, 
on various Pretences, having ſtrongly fortified 
and garriſoned many of the Towns, threw off 

the Maſk, and now indiſputably rules every 
Motion at the Aſſembly of the States: not to- 
tally to combine the Intereſts of every Order 
of Men, the Miniſter hath been politically o- 
bliged for a Time to eſpouſe the Cauſe and En- 
franchiſement of the lower Claſs. 


Juſtice of every Kind is relaxed, the moſt 
horrid Crimes are perpetrated with Impunity ; 
the very Government ſeems to authoriſe them, 
while it keeps a Banditti in Pay, who are to 
Day employed to protect the Traveller, whom 
to Morrow perhaps they may ſtrip and mur- 
ther: Suppoſe, at the fame Time, near a 
Third of the Iſland in the Hands of a vicious 
and deſpotic Clergy, and it will not be diffi- 
cult to form a tolerably preciſe Idea of the 
cConſequential State of the Country : Induſtry 

finking under united Deſpouſm, Superſtition 
and Rapine; the deſpairing Hutbandmen ſeek- 


ing Refuge with the Banditti of the Woods, or 


of the Convent; Agriculture of Courſe ne- 
K glected 


— 
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| glected, and the Country a great Part Waſte; 


Population confined to the Towns, and Trade 


to the fortified Places, where various Reſtric- 


tions and Taxes cramp it in its Growth, and 
check the Progreſs to extenſive Credit or 
Afflvence. | 
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HAP. II. 


PALERMO, Aug. 27th, 


ATT HEN Ofris died, Is cut bis Body 


into Pieces, and then concealing the 
Parts in different Momies, diſtributed them 


among the great Towns throughout her 
Dominions, ſecretly announcing to each, 


that they exclufively poſſeſſed. the Body of 


their Heroe and their God ; and at the ſame 


Time 


— —w_— 
— 
— 
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Time allotted a different Standard to each re- 
ſpective Corps, a Sign of this their peculiar 
| Honor, and her Predilection: The Cat, the 


Crocodile, and the Leek, no ſooner appeared 
in the Van, 'but the warmeſt Conteſt aroſe, 


and religious Difſentions giving Birth to pri- 
vate Factions and Animoſities; I/is ever there- 
after ruled her vaſt Empire in Peace, by 


making Uſe of the Paſſions of others, when 


her own Reaſon could no longer prevail. 


Whether a like political Management firſt 


cauſed the ſimilar Diſſentions in Sicily, I kno- 


not, but certainly the Effect is nearly equiva 


lent; each Province, each City, each Vi- 


lage, would be thought to be excluſively poſ- 


ſeſſed of the favoured Miniſter of Heaven. 
The patron Saint not only ſtands foremoſt in 
the good Opinion of his Clients, but, thro” the 
Machinations of the Prieſthood, finding their 
Intereſt in heading one Party, and of the Go- 
vernment in managing all, religious Diſcord 
is ſo ſtrongly ſown, and ſo effectually prevails 


among and blinds the different Sects, that a 


Meſſmefe, a Catanian, and a Palermitan, would 


CO be perſuaded to allow one another bu- 


Superſtition 1 in this Country, 
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is in one Reſpect, even advantageous; every 
Town vies with its Neighbour in paying a 
ſumptuousAdoratian to its ſuppoſed holy Medi- 
. ator, and the various and frequent Pageantry of 
Proceſſions, ſerves to circulate Specie among 
the lower Claſs, and to enliven and raiſe up 
Trade, crouching under Oppreſſion and Pre- 
judice: That Cloud of Prejudice, it has been 
oſten thought, will quickly diſſipate to the 
Light of Knowledge, now univerſally break- 
ing on the World: I cannot ſay that I am of 
that Opinion: a Nobility diſtinguiſhed by he- 
teditary Privileges as well as Honors, ſtill 
preſerves Influence and Reſpect in its Com- 
munity, tho” mixing in its Purſuits and Occu- 
pations; but a Nobility whoſe excluſive Pre- 
;tenſions:to- Honour are merely raiſed on the 
Prejudices of Birth, would, in an enlightened 
Age, ſoon looſe a Title to Pre-eminence 
ſo weakly! founded, were it not ſuſtained by 
aſcititious apd ſtudied, though perhaps equally 

-vain Piſtinctions; this they are well apprized 

of, and for many, many Years to come. 

If a Sicilian Noble trades, he muſt trade by 
Stealth, or forfeit his Charter. Prejudice 
is not a greater, Enemy to Trade, than Op- 


preſſion 
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preſſion is to Agriculture: The poor. and 
yet pillaged Profits accruing: to the Farmer 
from his Tenure, give but ſmall Encourage» 
ment to employ Expence or Pains thereon :\ 
It is the free born Country man alone, who 
cheriſhes the Soil: The Slave and the Sicilian 
plunders it: Happily indeed for the idle Na- 
| tives, this Country is of a Fertility which 
would ſupply almoſt ſpontaneouſly what in o- 
ther Countries is the Fruit of conſtant Toil 
and Attention : Add the Numbers. of thoſe 
vowed to Celibacy; of thoſe forming the 
ſplendid Train of Laquets, attending each 
Noble; of thoſe employed in the Fitheries, ſo 
numerous and neceſſary in a catholic and im- 
poveriſhed Country ; of the Military drafted 
from each Province; and laftly, of thoſe who 
live on the Plunder of the Reſt, and the In- - 
adequacy of the Huſbandman to the Extent of 
the Soil, muſt be glaringly obvious, 5 


The polite Society of the inferior Towns 
conſiſts chiefly of the Officers of the various 
military Detachments, and perhaps to or 
three deſperate Nobles, whom ill Fortune at | 
Play, or other ruinous Vice, has baniſhed | 
from the politer Circle of Palermo: Here and | 
Fa there | 
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there, indeed, you will find a Man like the 
Prinnè of Biſcari, whom a juſt Senſe of the ir- 
retrievable Fortune of his Order and Country, 
- hath given up to Arts, Literature, and all the 
DTaftes of a refined Retirement. 5 


- Fever found the Men of the lower Claſs, moſt 
meanly cunning and inſidious in their Deal- 
ing, deſirous in the minuteſt Tranſactions, of 
prevailing by Artifice; their Addreſs in 
hic h, they are ſo fond of, that they will often 
_ employ it preferably to more honeſt, and 
even ſurer Methods of ſucceeding. 


It is an Obſervation (if I remember) of 
Rouſeaus, ** quil ny a rien de plus bete qu'un 
ayſan, rien deplus fin qu'un ſauvage,——Thefe 
ings are of an amphibious Nature, a motly 
compound of Artifice and Stupidity : I ſtudi- 
ouſly avoided all perſonal Commerce with 
them ; our Scoundrel in Buckram, whom (ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Country) we hi- 
Ted to attend and guard us againſt his Brother 
Rogues, agreably taking all Diſputes and 
Tranſactions with thew off my Hands. I 
could not, as I paſſed the Country, help taking 
Notice of the Peaſants Method of Singing ; if 
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(as 2 Sicilian Author has pretended) it is tradi- 
tionally deſcended from their remateſt' Anceſs: 
tors, I muſt own that I would rather have; 
heard the Verſes of a Theocritus ſaid than ſung ;/ 


it is not unlike ſome of the worſt of our” — 


Church roaring. 1 T 
| The Roads in this Country are palſable 2 


by a Mule; the Ins are few in Number, and 
their Accomodations, of the worſt; but the gal» 


den Key will open the hoſpitable Door of eve» 
ry Convent in the Kingdom, and Curioſity co- 
opperating with the Convenience, I never my- 
ſelf, thought of enquiring for other Lodging; 
the Hypocriſy of theſe Reverend Fathers, is 
moſt diverting; but not to reveal the Secrets of 
my Hoſts, let it ſuffice, that through their 
Means I enjoyed a ſingular Advantage in be- 
| ing admitted into various Societies of Sicilian 
Women: They are in general beautiful to a 

Miracle; ſo aſſiduouſly preſerving their Com- 


plexions, that I firmly believe there are many 


whoſe Brow, the Sun never ſhone upon: Their 
| Hair is in general dark, which they braid, and 
then winding the trefle into a ſpiral Bunch, 
faſten it to thy back Part of the Head; the. reſt 
of 
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of their Dreſs is moſt proper to the embelliſh- 
ing and ſetting of a fine Shape; their Hands 
and Feet are delicately ſmall, and finiſhed as 
by the Hand of Raphael himſelf; their Eyes 
are ſuch, as no Eyes can meet with Impunity ! 
They are of a lively intereſting Turn of Wit, 
and of a.Vivacity of Geſture in Converſation 
moſt enchanting; nor by the by, do they ſeem ha. 
difficult to Enchant ! in a Word, in no Coun- 

on Earth, are Women, more Women than 
in Sicily; can I add another Eloge? 
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5 | CH A P. IV. 


; PALERM O, September the 1ſt. 
ALERMO is the Capital to which the 

Flock of Sicilian Gentry reſort, and after 
| the Example of the Viceroy's Court there, ape 
Fs through the whole Catalogue of foreign Vices 
| and Faſhions; Dreſs, Equipage, and all the 


Pageantry of Life, are in the higheſt Vogue; 
but with very few Exceptions ; the luxuries of 
Convenience are as rare as thoſe of Oftentati- 
on are frequent; their Houſes are at once, 
( ſhowy, incommodious and mean: on the 
[ Chapter of Accompliſhment, there is not a 
Sicilian in the polite Circle, but can 2k you 
how 
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how you do in three Languages, talk of New- 


their Countryman, and Palermo once :alled 
Panormus; but this their Knowledge is to ſuch 
a wonderful Degree ſuperficial, that one can 


hardly imagine, how they could touch on any 


one Science without penetrating Deeper: In 
Converſation they are ſmart and lively, free 
of, and clever at Repartee; but their Wit like 


an hacked Razor, grates as it cuts, nor is their 


Breeding more refined; the Men ſeem u- 
niverſally to affect a Tone of Society foreign 
to their real Characters; their Dreſs, their 
Manner, their Converſation ever put me in 
Mind of poor tinſelled ſtrolling Players, who 
were delivering a Speech of Fuſtian or Hu- 
mour, with all the Affectation of outrageoug 
Ihbeatrical Grimace, the Meaning of which 
themſelves underſtood not. 


The Women are in general handſome, art- 
ful, very familiar, and of a peculiar Turn for 
latrigue; to the favouring which, a long 
black, filk Mantle, covering the Head and 
whole Figure to the very Feet, and worn oc- 
cafionally by thoſe of the higheſt, as well as 


thoſe. 


ton and Deſcartes ; tell you that Theocritus was 
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thoſe of the loweſt Rank, uy much contri- 


butess 


Won Office of Cecifbes is as general as in 
Italy; but it here for the moſt Part implies the. 


cloſeſt and tendereſt Intimacy ; whereas on the 


| Continent the Ceciſbes is often a mere Dangler, 


or perhaps a Friend choſen by the Huſband 
to watch and protect his Wife. 


A Stranger on his firſt Arrival, is much 


courted and careſſed; but as it is Novelty 
which engages the Women, and Curiofity the 


Men, the Motives ſoon ſubſide, and the con- 
ſequent Attention diſappears : - The Spaniards 


having long ruled this Country, many of their 
Cuſtoms have infinuated themſelves: Long 
Swoads, Veils, and Bull-Fights are in high 
Vogue; Spaniſh Jealouſy hath (I know not/ 
how) found its Way into the Female Breaſt a- 


lone; the Woman is and will be here abſolute 
Miſtreſs to looſgn or * the Knot of Af. 


fection at Pleaſur E. 


Palermo is ; a*{mall Town of only five Miles 


Circuit ; ; nearly in the Center, two very noble 
I | Streets 
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Street cut each other at right Angles, reaching 
either Way the. Extremity of the Town; at 
the Point of their Intetſection is a circular 


Place ; the four Squares filling up'the Angles 


| of the Croſs, are laid out in ſmall Streets, here 
and there intertupted by ſmall ſquares: The 
Town is ſituated in a deep and extremely rich 
Valley, ſurrounded to every Point but the 
the North, by very lofty Mountains ; on the 


remaining Side waſhed by an extenfive and 


beautiful Bay : To the Inland, the Town is 
ſkirted and adorned with Gardens and ftately 


\ Avenues, intermixed with the moſt rural and 


beautiful Suburbs I have ever ſeen. 


To the Sea, ditina from the Merchantile, 
is a' moſt noble and extenfive Key, which 
ſerves as a Parade for the Gentry ; in the 
Centre is erected a Stone Orcheſtra, where 


every Summer Evening, the Viceroy gives a 
Cort Gratis 10 the Citizens, who after the 


ſultry Heats and Fatigues of the Day, come 


\ 


and doubly enjoy the Luxuries of Converſa- 


tion, Muſic, and the refreſhing Sea-Breeze : 
At the Back of the Key are MM Shops for the 


Convenience of the a The Numbers 
| | of 


of Coaches on this Parade are aſtoniſhing, as 

well as their Splendor ; on Feaſt or other Gala 
Days, a Palermitan Noble would not leave a 
Cat at Home, were it big enough to wear a a2 
Livery. The Ladies of this Place never viſit 
or give Aſſemblies as in [taly, unleſs on Ex- 
traordinary Occaſions ; as, for 'Inftance, a 
Marriage or Birth of an Heir. Two public 
Palaces are ſubſcribed to by the united Body 
of the Nobility, where they form a very gay 
and familiar Coterie every Night of the Year, 
and where a Stranger, when properly intro- 
duced, is moſt politely received. There is an 
'Opera-Houſe and a Play-Hovſe ; the firſt Ex- 
perience hath found too ſmall to ſupport the Sa- 
laries ofa ſerious Opera; it is now wholly dedi- 
cated to the Buffa : The Plays are mere Poli- 
chinellacias. Palermo is, in ſhort, the greateſt 
Part of the Year replete with Diverſion of e- 
very Kind; the remaining Months the Gentry 
retire to their Villas, moſt Part of which are 
ſituated on the Sea-Shore, to the Eaſt of Pa- 
lermo, and many of them neatly enough de- 
corated. 
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in a LETTER t « 


hd Fe 


NaPLzs, Sept. 14th. 
NCE again, my dear Madam, I greet 

you from the Continent, having at 
length bade an unwilling Adieu to the char- 
ming Sicily; a Country which Truth and Fic- 
tion have ſo ſtrongly vied with each other i in 
the Embelliſhment of, that it ſtill remains 
conteſted whether Heroes or Gods, Sages or 


Shepherds, ſhall bear the Prize from this uni- 
I 3 verſal 


* 


<0 000] 5 
verſal Theatre: The beautiful Contraſt of the 
Wild and Placid, the Variety and Luxuriancy 
of Vegetation; in a Word, the Charms which 
the choiceſt Paſtoral would deſcribe, are weak, 
when compared with the natural Scenery of 
this enchanted Ifle :— Here towers a wild tu- 
multuous Landſcape of Rocks and Precipices; 
there ſtretches a Plain checquer'd with Lakes, 
with Groves, and with Villages; and every 
| where the mighty Ana crowns the Proſpect, 
rearing its huge Head from behind the diſtant 
Mountains; Ana, that gigantic Mound of 
Aſhes, whoſe Horrors and Beauties have tran- 
ſcended even poetical Exaggeration, — The 
black Mina itſelf boaſts the moſt ſuperior Re- 
dundancy of every Object conducive to a, rich 
or to a romantic Scene: 'The lowermoſt Regions 
are enriched with Vineyards and with Gardens 
of every Kind of Fruit, ſcattered with num- 
berleſs Villages, and watered with the cleareſt 
Springs; from half Way the Aſcent, moſt ma- 
jeſtic Oak and other Groves ſtretch to within 
five Miles of the Summit ; thence all is bar- 
ren, Sand, Sulphurs, and Snow, eternally ri- 
| vetted by the intenſe Cold, even to that Bed 


of Flames, At the Dawn of Day, before the 
"Þ Exha- 


| 


' 
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Exhalations attending the Sun have obſcured 
the Horrizon, looking down from this prince- 


ly Mountain, a View ſuch as the infernal Spi- 


5. ſhewed, when he vainly proffered to our 


SAviouUR the Dominions of the Earth, at 


once riſes to the Eye; Cities, Woods, Ri- 


vers, Plains, Mountains, and an every-where 


ſurrounding Sea, ſpotted with Iilands, all that 
is great in Nature, is at once diſplayed in the 


richeſt and the cleareſt Colours; turn from 


this aſtoniſhing Proſpect to the great Gulph of 
the Volcano; what a prodigious Abyſs! the 
ſpreading Volume of ſulphurous Smoak veils 
the greater Part of the Hemiſphere: Erup- 
tions indeed are rare, happy is it that they 
areſo; Catania, full thirty Miles diſtant from 
the Source, has more than once felt the Rage 
of its Inundations. 


"Let us deſcend from this vaſt Mountain in- 
to the Plain; antiently a Number of populous 


Cities, headed by the princely Syracuſe, a- 


dorned this Coaſt; ſtill almoſt in every one 


ſome venerable Relique yet exiſts to tell the 


Tale; ſome Foot, from the Symmetry and 
Excellence of which, one may judge how in- 
14 eſtimable 


* 


A 
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eſtimable was the Figure. Oa the Pinnacle 


of a vaſt Rock ſtands an old Theatre, ftrewed 


with Fragments of the richeſt Marble and 
Sculpture; it looks down on the Village 
- Which yet preſumptuouſly retains the Name 
Tarrimene, and ſeems to ſhake its Ivy Locks 
to the Storm with Grief and Indigoation : Ca- 
tania hath repeatedly been a Victim to Ana, 
but ſtill ſufficient Remains of its Theatres, 
Baths, and other public Works, to tell how 
much it is fallen. Lentini and many other no- 


ble. Towns are low in the Duſt, and not a 
Stone tells where they lie; but the Spot of - 


racuſe ſhall ever be diſlinguiſhable; Nature 
there refides ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that 


whatever Veſtment ſhe may take, ſhe ever 


muſt be known ; Time ſhall ſoon 55 moul- 

dered away the Reliques of Art, few are the 
Remains thereof, and thoſe. t00 are nearly 
obliterated ; but the Fountain Cyane ſhall ſtill 
be deep and clear, fill ſhall Hybla ſend forth 
a thouſand. fragrant Odours, Rill ſhall the Iſle 
Ortygia ſecure from Tempeſts that moſt beau- 
tiful Bay, once every Way ſkirted by Build- 


5 inge — but Nature has now renewed her here. 
1 2 | ditary © 


| 
| 
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ditary Claim, and the wild Thicket conceals 
each mouldering Veſtige of the Temple and 


the Palace; Arethuſa too muſt ever live, but 6 


ſpoiled of her Fane and ſacred Grove, im- 
mured and ſerving Mules and Waſher-Wo- 
men; I can ſcarcely acknowledge her in her 
Rags. | 


On the ſouthern Coaſt are yet to be ſeen + 
many antient Buildings, and ſome fo little or 


beautifully ruined, that Time may ſeem to 


have ſtudied his Work, and unbuilding with 5 
the greateſt Grace and Care, to have mala ; 


the Architect: At Agrigentum are two Tem- 
ples nearly entire, and numerous Veſtiges of 
others : at Selinunte, for near a Mile, are ex- 
tended Heaps of ſuch a maſſy Proportion, 
that one can ſcarcely ſuppoſe that others than 


the Sons of Polypheme could have erected 


them: The Order of all theſe Buildings is of 
a Stamp which proves them anterior to the 


| Refinements of the Grecian School; in the 


Ages of polite Literature in Greece, theſe 
Temples muſt have been regarded in the ſame 
Light, as a truly venerable Gothic Cathedral 


in preſent AE Near n on Mount 


2 * 


_— 
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Eryx, are ſome ſlight Veſtiges of the famous 


V Temple of Venus; and near the Coaſt they 
% pretend to ſhew the Tomb of Anchiſes. 


* 


Ia this baſtem Part of the Iſland, bet ixt 
_ Trapane and Palermo, ſtands the moſt ſtriking 
- Relique of Sicilian Greatneſs ; pn the Pinnacle 
of a Mountain, on a deſert Down of a vaſt 
| { Extent, where once flouriſhed the antient Ci- 
ty of Sege/ie, now ſtands an iſolated Temple, 
entire, and of the ſame huge Proportion with 
F the Remains of Selinunte : Strange Viciſſitude 
once was this venerable Fabric hemmed in by 
Buildings, and echoed all the Buſile of a 
Town, now not a ſingle Veſtige of quondam 
Habitation exiſts, and the lonely Wolf couches 
on the very Threſhold. Let us turn from 
theſe venerable Ruins to a more gay but not 
more pleaſing View of  \miling Nature :—Shall 
I paint you a Scilian Profpett ?—draw the 
Whole into one ideal Sketch? Look over 
that moſt luxuriant Valley; Vines, Figs, e- 
very Fruit, every Vegetable, the Object of 
Necoſſity or Luxury, flouriſh there almoſt 
{poatageoully ; ; che different Poſſeſſions are 
8 div ided 
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divided by Hedges-of the Indian-Fig or Aloes, 
all in Bloom; the Vale is ſmall, but Nature 


hath brought all her Stores from the North, 
and from the South, and diſſipated them 


therein: Two Rivers flow, to the Right and 
to the Left; the one a rough Torrent, do. .- 


ing the whole Bottom with its Spray; the o. 


ther flows placid, deep, and clear, as a ſmil- 


ing Miſer, ſteals filently through his Trea- 


ſures, ſti.] dropping to each Store: To the 
Right is a vaſt abrupt Mountain ſpotted with 
Ever-greens and Vines; on or near the Sum- 
mit, ſtand various, moſt romantic Villages, 
and one is daſhed by the Stream which ruſhes 
into the Valley; to the left is a mountainous 
Rock, equal in Altitude to the Oppoſite, but 
ſcarcely graced with a Shrub, or eyen Herb; 
on the extreme Pinnacle are the Remains of 
an old Saracen Caſtle ; to the Front the Hori- 


z2on is bounded by a vaſt Down, ſpotted in its 


Cavities and Vales with all the Riches above 


deſcribed : Such is Sicily, What Beauties! 


regret them not; they ſpeak only to the Ima» 
gination, they are not enjoyable; the ſultry 
Summer or watery Winter, render theſe 
Charms of but little Effect; the quick Tor- 
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rent is in the Summer but a mere Bed of 
Gravel; in Winter, at Times, overwhelms 
” Houſes, Cattle, and rhe whole Valley with a 
"Flood; in the hot Seaſon, the Exhalaricits 
Kom the more placid Stream are fatal to all 
in the Viciaity; nay, the Odours of the 
fyxeeteſt Flowers are ſuppoſed to be noxious. 


The Towns which we beheld on the Moun- 


ain, are and enjoy-moſt beautiful Points of 


View; but it is not Choice, it is the Neceſſity 
of avoiding the bad Air which has placed 


them there; they are ſo many Prifons of 


Wretches, to whom Languidneſs from the ex- 
ceffive Heat has taken away every With for 
Liberty: It is this Languidneſs, this Content= 
ment with negative Exiſtence, . which is the 
Bane of this Country; to live and to do nothing, 


is the utmoſt Hope and With of a Sicilian. — 


The Road is open, he afrives and knocks at 
the Convent Door; another and another does 
the ſame ; there are more Monaſteries than 
Houſes, and the Country is barren, ſave 
whete the ſuperior Luxvriancy of Nature hath 
made up for the Defect, 
* J am, Ec. 
I P. 8. 
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P. S. We arrived yeſterday, after a Voyage 
| of four Days, from Palermo; myſelf the 
only one not affected by the Mal- aria. 
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